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Notes. 
STRAY NOTES ON EDMUND CURLL, 
PUBLICATIONS. 


No. 8.— Curll indicted, convicted, fined, impri- 
soned, and pilloried. 


HIS LIFE, AND 


We now come to a very memorable period in 
the life of Edmund Curll. The year 1725 saw 
him indicted for the publication of certain libels. 
Such at least was the form which the indictment 
assumed, the books being proceeded against as 
libellous, whereas, in fact, they were made the 


subject of prosecution because they were ob- | 


scene. 

What induced the government, in 1725, to in- 
dict Curl! for the publication of books which had 
been issued from his press many years before, we 
have no means of ascertaining with certainty. It 
would seem, however, that dissatisfaction had 
been publicly expressed that some of Curll’s pub- 
lications should be permitted to pass unpunished : 
for we have seen an imperfect copy of a tract 
published by Curll, probably about this time, in 
defence of certain books.* 

It is entitled The Humble Representation of 
Edmund Curll, Bookseller and Citizen of London, 
concerning Five Books complained of to the Secre- 
tary. As the books were of a nature to require 


such a publication, it is obvious we cannot give | 


any extracts from it; but must content ourselves 
with stating that the five works so complained of, 
and so justified by Curll, are—1. The Translu- 
tion of Meibomius, and Tractatus de Hermaphro- 
ditus, published in 1718 ; 2. Venus in the Cloister ; 
3. Ebrietatis Encomium, published in 1723; 4. 
Three New Poems, viz. “ Family Duty,” “The 
Curious Wife,” and “Buckingham House;” and 
5. De Secretis Mulierum, published in 1725. 

However, be the reason what it may, the go- 
vernment did at length interfere; as we learn 
from the following notice in Boyer’s Political State, 
Nov. 1725, p. 514.: 

* On Nov. 30, 1725, Curll, a bookseller in the Strand, 
was tried at the King’s Bench Bar, Westminster, and 
convicted of printing and publishing several obscene and 
immodest books, greatly tending to the corruption and 
depravation of manners, particularly one translated from a 
Latin treatise, entituled De Usu Flagrorum in re Venered, 
that is, ‘Of the Use of Flogging in Venery ;’ and another 
from a French book called La Religiewse en Chemise, that 
is, ‘The Nun in her Smock.’ ” 


Among the Rawlinson MSS. there occurs the 
following note, probably by Curll, of these indict- 
ments; and what we may consider his instructions 
to his counsel for his defence : 

* Unfortunately the title-page is wanting: so that we 
dv not know the date, and it likewise wants all after 


p. 12, 





this the defendant was found guilty 
| ) 


“Dominus Rex v. CuRL. 
“ Two Informations brought for Printing and Publishing 
Two Books, viz. : 

“1, A Treatise of the Use of Flogging in (Physical) 
and Venereal Affairs: also of the Office of the Loins and 
Reins, written to the famous Christainous-Cassius, Bi- 
shopp of Lubeck and Privy Counsellour to the Duke of 
Holstein, by John Henry Meibomius, M.D., made English 
from the Latin originall by a Physician, viz. Mr. George 
Sewell, and printed in the year 1718. 

“2. Venus in the Cloister, or the Nun in her Smock ; 
a Satirical Piece exposing the Intrigues of the Nuns and 
Fryars, done out of French by Mr. Samber of New Inne, 
of which we only sold one, as any other bookseller might 
do. 

“ Not guilty is pleaded, 
“ Case. 

“ This prosecution appears to be malitious for the fol- 
lowing reasons: in being brought seven years after the 
public ation of the first book, which will be prove la 
physick book ex professo by Dr. Rose of the Coll. of 
Physicians. We no [sic] of no law prohibiting the trans- 


| lations of books, either out of Latin or French or any 


other language; neither, we presume, can such transla- 


| tions be deemed libels, 


“ The originalls of both books will be in court. 

To prove that the treatise of the use of ) Dr. Rose.” 
flogging is a physicall book, call a 

“ Endorsed : 

“To be tryed Tuesday the thirtieth day of this instant 


| November at Westm". 


“* PemMbER, Cl. in Co* 
Hiaes, Soll.” 
Rawlinson MS., C, 195. 
Curll was found guilty, but moved an arrest of 


| judgment, on the ground that the offence was not 


a libel; but if punishable at all, was an offence 


| contra bonos mores, and punishable only in the 
| spiritual courts. 
| derable length in Strange’s Reports, some extracts 


The case is reported at consi- 


from which we will now give: 
“ MicuAreLMAS TERM, 1 Geo, 2. 
“ Dominus Rex versus Curl. 


“Information exhibited by the Attorney-General 
against the defendant Edmund Curl, for that he ‘ existens 
homo iniquus et sceleratus ac nequiter machinans et in- 


| tendens Lonos mores subditorum hujus regni corrumpere, 
| et eos ad nequitiam inducere, quendam turpem iniquum et 


obscenum libellum intitulut, Venus in the Cloister, or the 
Nun in her Smock, impio et nequiter impressit et pub- 


| licavit ac imprimi et publicari causavit (setting out the 


several Jewd passages) in malum exemplum,’ &. And of 
And in Trinity last 


1 in arrest of Judgment by Mr. Marsh, that 


it was moved 


| however the defendant may be punished for this in the 


Spiritual Court as an offence contra bonos mores, yet it 
can’t be a libel for which he is punishable in the temporal 
court. Libellus is the diminutive of the word liber, and 
*tis libellus from its being a book and not from the matier 
of its contents. In the case de libellis famosis my Lord 
Coke says, that it must be against the publick, or some 
private person, to be a libel: and I don’t remember ever 
to have heard this‘opinion contradicted. Whatever tends 
to corrupt the morals of the people ought to be censured 
in the spiritual Court, to which properly all sach Causes 
belong: what their proceedings are I am a stranger to: 
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but for me ‘tis sufficient to say I don’t find any case 
wherein they were ever prohibited in such a Cause: In 
the reign of King Charles the Second there wasa filthy run 
of obscene writings, for which we meet with no prosecu- 
tions in the temporal courts; and since these were things 
not fit to go unpunished, it is to be supposed that my 
Lords the Bishops animadverted upon them in their 
Courts. In the case of the Queen v. Read, 6 Ann. in 
B. R. there was an information for a libel in writing an 
obscene book called The Fifteen Pleagues of a Maiden- 
head, and after conviction it was moved in arrest of Judg- 
ment, that this was not punishable in the Temporal 
Courts; and the opinion of Chief Justice Holt was so 
strong with the objection that the prosecutor never 
thought fit to stir it again.” 


The Attorney General then insisted “ that it was 
an offence at Common Law, as it tended to corrupt 
the morals of the King’s Subjects, and was against 
the peace of the King. Peace includes good order 
and government, and that peace may be broken 
in many instances without an actual force. 1. If 
it be an act against the constitution or civil go- 
vernment: 2. If it be against religion: and, 3. 
If against morality. Under the first head fall all 
the cases of seditious words or writings. Secondly, 
It is a libel if it reflects upon religion, that great 
basis of civil government and Society ; and it may 
be both a spiritual and temporal offence ; and he 
then referred to the case of one [all then in Cus- 
tody on a conviction for a libel, entitled A Suber 
Reply to the Merry Argument about the Trinity. 
3. As to morality. Destroying that is destroy- 
ing the peace of the government, for govern- 
ment ig no more than Public order, which is 
morality. My Lord Chief Justice Hale used to 
say, Christianity is part of the Law, and why not 
morality too? I do not insist that every immoral 
act is indictable, such as telling a lie or the like, 
but it is destructive of morality in general; if it 
does or may affect all the King’s subjects, it then 
is an offence of a public nature. And upon this 
distinction it is that particular acts of fornication 
are not punishable in the temporal Courts, and 
bawily houses are.” 

After much more argument in this strain, the 
Lord Chief Justice said, “I think this is a case 
of very great consequence, though if it was not 
for the case of the Queen v. Read, I should make 
no great difficulty of it. Certainly the spiritual 
Court has nothing to do with it if in writing : and 
if it reflects on religion, virtue, or morality, if it 
tends to disturb the civil order of Society, I think 
it is a temporal offence. Ido not think Jlibellus 
is always to be taken as a technical word. Would 
not trover lie de quondam libello intitulat’ the New 
Testament, and does not the Spiritual Court pro- 
cved upon a libel ?” 

Judge Fortescue owned this to be a great 
offence, but knew of no Law by which the Court 
could punish it. Common Law is common usage, 
and where there is no law there can be no transgres- 
sion. At Common Law, drunkenness, cursing, and 











swearing were not punishable: and yet he did not 
find the Spiritual Court took notice of them. This 
is but a general solicitation of chastity, and not 
indictable. 

Judge Reynolds lamented if this is not pun- 
ishable. He agrees there may be many instances 
where acts of immorality are of Spiritual cogni- 
zance only: but then those are particular acts 
where the prosecution is pro salute anime of the 
offender, and not where they are of a general 
immoral tendency : which he took to be a reason- 
able distinction. 

Judge Probyn inclined to think the offence 
punishable at Common Law as an offence against 
the Peace, in tending to weaken the bonds of civil 
society, virtue, and morality. But it being a case 
of great consequence, it was ordered to stand 
over for a further argument. 

The Report concludes as follows : — 

“And this term Page J. being come into the King’s 
Bench in the room of Justice Fortescue, it was to have 
been spoke to by Mr. Solicitor General and myself. But 
Curl not having attended me in time, I acquainted the 
Court I was not prepared: and my want of being ready 
proceeding from his own neglect, they refused to indulge 
him to the next term. And in two or three days they 
gave it as their unanimous opinion, that this was a tem- 
poral offence. They said it was piain the force used in 
Sedley’s case was a small ingredient in the Judgment of 
the Court, who fined him 20002. And if the force was all 
they went upon, there was no occasion to talk of the 
Court being censor morum of the King’s Subjects. They 
said if Read’s case was to be adjudged, they should rule it 
otherwise; and therefore in this case they gave Judgment 
for the King. And the defendant was afterwards set in 
the pillory, as he well deserved.” 


Who, after this, could doubt that Curll was 
“set in the pillory as he well deserved,” for pub- 
lishing the books in question ?—or doubting, would 
not have his doubts set at rest by the following 
note, which is appended to the Report of the Pro- 
ceedings against him, as given in The State 
Trials : — 

“ This Edmund Curll stood in the pillory at Charing 
Cross, but was not pelted or used ill; for being an artful, 
cunning (though wicked), fellow, he had contrived to 
have printed papers dispersed all about Charing Cross, 
telling the people he stood there for vindicating the 
memory of Queen Anne; which had such an effect on the 
mob, that it would have been dangerous even to have 
spoken against him: and when he was taken down out 
of the pillory, the mob carried him off, as it were in 
triumph, to a neighbouring tavern.” —State Trials, xvii. 
p. 160. 

After so positive a statement, first by Strange 
in his Reports, and afterwards by the editor of 
the State Trials, that Curll was punished by being 
placed in the pillory for the offence charged in 
the indictment to which we have referred, who 
could doubt that the fact was as stated ? 

Yet whoever should be sceptical enough so to 
doubt would find, upon inquiry, that he was jus- 
tified in so doing. Curll was not put in the pil- 
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lory for his indecent publications, but for a poli- | 
tical offence ; and we have little doubt, if a copy 
of the paper which he “contrived to have dis- 
persed all about Charing Cross, telling the people 
he stood there for defending the memory of 
Queen Ann,” should ever be “discovered, it will 
be found to contain some such statement as the 
following, which we copy from The Curliad : — 


“In the year 1726, during a close Confinement of five 
Months, in the King’s Bench; (on account of the two 
Books above mentioned) one of my fellow Prisoners 
chanced to be John Ker of Kersland, Esq.; a Gentle- 
man revered by Queen Anne*, and rendered only un- 
happy by his over credulity of Courtiers; whose most 
sacred Promises are, by them, never intended to be 
performed, unless the Balance of the Accompt is on 
their own side. In order to do himself Justice, he 
resolved upon Publishing his Memoirs and _ Secret 
Negociations at the Courts of Great Britain, Vienna, 
Hanover, &c., and accordingly desired my Perusal of the 
— with the strictest impartiality. I returned them 
to him, after I had gone carefully thro’ them, with a very 
short answer, but my real Opinion — That the Facts they 
contained, were too true to be borne. However he pressed 
me to engage in the Affair, which I told him I durst not 
venture at unless he would give me leave to communicate 
his Intentions to the Ministry. This he most readily ac- 
quiesced in, adding withal, that he intended to put him- 
self under the Patronage of Sir Robert Walpole. Upon 
which the Contents of all his Manuscripts were accord- 
ingly transmitted to the Secretary of State, neither from 
whom, nor from his Patron, did Mr. Ker ever receive any 
the least countermand to his intended purpose. He there- 
fore proceeded and published the first Volume in May 
1726. In a few days after he was complimented with a 
Warrant wherein his book was called ‘ scandalous and a | 
seditious Libel ;’ he readily took the Publication of it upon 
himself, but was unable to obey the Warrant, being con- 
fined to his bed thro’ Lameness. Upon a Message so un- 
expected he wrote three Letters, one to the Secretary of 
State, the other to his Putron, and a third to Mr. Pember, 
of the Crown Office, to appear for him in Court; but he 
soon answered all complaints, dying in the beginning of 
July following. 

“He put the last hand to all his Papers, consigning 
them to the care of his two Friends, mentioned in the 
close of his First Volume, who, according to the Promise 
they had made him, faithfully published the second and 
third volumes upon Oath. Soon after which, a Warrant | 
was issued out against me for publishing the three Vo- | 
lumes, an information was filed against me, and a true 
Copy of the said Information I both printed and trans- 
lated that my Crime might not be forgotten. For this 
Misdemeanor I was likewise fined Twenty Marks and the 
corporal Punishment of (what the Gentlemen of the long 
Robe are pleased jocosely to call) mounting the Rostrum 
for one Hour t, which I performed with as much alacrity | 
as Mr. Pope ever pursued his Spleen against Mr. Theobald ; 
and tho’ he is pleased to say that this Machine will 
lengthen the Face of any Man, tho’ it were so comely (p. 34.), 
yet will it not make the crooked straight. However I 
tave always been of opinion, that it is the Crime, not the 





” Here Curl, gives a copy of Anne’s warrant: 

“ Whereas we are fully sensible,” &c. 
“Signed, Anne R. 

“7 July, 1707, 6th Reign.” 


¢ This scene of action was in the month of February, 
and not March, as he falsely asserts. 
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Punishment, or the Shape of a man, which stamps his J,- 
nominy.” — The Curliad, pp. 17. et seq. 

But it may probably be objected by some that 
Curll was such a sad dog you cannot believe a 
word he says. ‘To this it may be replied, that in 
one or two transactions in which he was engaged 
with Pope, as we may have occasion to show here- 
after, Curll does not seem to have stated anything 
but the truth. 

With respect to the present question we would 
remark, that he has in the third volume of the 
Memvirs of Ker of Kersland printed a copy of the 
indictment against him for publishing the first vo- 
lume: that we have the following evidence from 
the Weekly Journal or British Gazetteer of Satur- 
day, Feb. 18, 1727, that he got into trouble for the 
publication of such third volume: 

“ Last Saturday night Mr. Edmund Curll and his son 

were taken into the custody of a Messenger, for the third 
Volume of The Memoirs of Ker of Kersland, §c., but are 
since admitted to bail.” 
And further, the contemporary evidence of The 
Daily Post of Feb. 13, 1728, that the punishment 
of the pillory to which he was subjected was for 
the political, and not for the immoral offence : 

“ On Feb. 12, 1728, Mr. Edmund Curll received judg- 
ment at the King’ s Bench Bar, Westminster, for publish- 
ing The Nun in her Smock, the treatise De Usu Flagrorum, 
FE or 
the two first offences he was sentenced to pay a fine of 
twenty-five Marks each, to be committed till the same 
be paid, and then to enter into a recognizance of 1002. for 
his good behaviour for one year: and for the last to pay 
a fine of twenty marks, to stand in the pillory for the 
space of one hour, and his own recognizance to be taken 
for his good behaviour fur another year.” 

But if this is not sufficient, there is yet better 


| evidence, namely, that afforded by the Records of 


the Court of King’s Bench. The Court Roll, 
which contains the indictment for the publication 
of Meibomius, does not record (probably on account 
of the arrest of judgment which Curll moved) any 
sentence for that offence. That which contains 
the indictment for the publication of Ker of Kers- 
land records the sentence of the Court, which is 


| as follows: 


“» Jur pd prius impannellat et jurat qui p Jur 
pu modo comparen’ qui ad v'itat. de infracont. 
simuleti al’ Jur pd prius impannellat et jurat 
dicend elect. triat. et jurat. dicunt sup sacrm suii 
q@ p'd Edus Curll est culpabil. de p’miss in In- 
formacon infr aspificat. modo et forma put in et p 
Informacén p'@ in’tius v'sus eii supponit"*. Sup 
quovis et p | Cur hic plene intel’cis oib; et sing’lis 


| p'miss cons’ est p Cur hic qd p'd Edus Curll 


-*] solvat Dnd Regi vigint. Marcas 

2 fine suo sup ipum p Cur hic occ’one p't impo'it. 
tt qd ipe idm Edus comittat. Mar Maresc. buj. 

Cur itm. salvo custodien@ in execucon p fine pa 
quousgq; | fin Pp ‘dt solverit Et ult’ius cons’ est p Cur 





4 Sic, on erasure thro’ five lines. a 
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hic qt i ipe itm Edus Curll stet in et sup pillor | 
_, Charing Cross in Com Midd die Yen’ on’ is 
icesimo t'cio die Februar P spaciii ui hore int. 
horam undecimam ante merit et horam primam 
post merid ejusdm diei Qdq; p'fat. [Mar *] delitet 
corpus ejusdm Edi eodm die Vic Com Midd p't 
P Ppoito illo Et qd idm Vic dei Com Midd p'’paret 
pillor p'd et faciat execucdn Judicij pt Qdq; idm | 
Vic post execucdn Judic p't redelitet Corpus 
p fat. Edi eittm Marr itm salvo custodient in exe- 
cucdn quousq; fin p'd solv’it ut supra Et p't 
Etus Curll p’sens hic in Cur comittit’ Marr p’t 
quousq; etc.” 
From this, in its official form, certainly not very 
intelligible document, we see-Curll sentenced, for 
the publication of Ker’s Memoirs, to stand in the 
pillory at Charing Cross for the space of an hour, 
between eleven a.m. and one pM., on 23rd Feb- 
ruary, which sentence was duly executed. 

Curll may do no great credit to the bookselling 
fraternity ; but there is an old proverb which de- 
scribes a certain individual as not always quite so 
black as he is painted; and another which bids us 
give even that same individual “his due.” We 
huve no ambition to whitewash Edmund Curll. 
All we want is to know the real truth about him. 

The following letter from Curll, written while 
these trials were going on, has, there can be no 
doubt, reference to these proceedings : 

“To the Right Hon. Sir Robert Walpole in Arlington 
Street. 
“ Nobilitas sola atque unica Virtus. 
“ The ensigns, Walpole, you from George receive, 

From you acquire more honour than they give; 

Garter and star to you are empty things, 

Your country’s safeguard, guardian of its kings! 

Old England’s glory you at once regain ; 

True blue, as worn by you, can never stain. 

“ Honi soit qui mal y pense. 
“June 1, 1726. 
“ Str, 

“When you cease to deserve well of your country, I 
will cease to proclaim your merits; but till then I will be, 
in spite of all attacks, Sir, your most obedient and most 
devoted humble servant, 

“ E. Curt. 
* From the King’s Bench, where still I am, 
Where if I stay ’twill be a shame.’ 
Which is as much as to say that I depend upon your 
Honour for my deliverer next term.’ 


The following preface to The Whole Works of 
Walter Moyle, Esq., 8vo. 1727, written by Curll 
at the same period, was no doubt intended to in- 
terest the Secretary of State in his behalf: 

“ To the Right Hon. the Lord Viscount Townshend. 


“My Lorp, — As these writings of Mr. Moyle chiefly 
consist in a defence of our constitution, the united voice 
of the publick will declare that they cannot fall under 


* Interlined., 


any patronage so proper as that of a Townshend and a 
Walpole. The principles of an Englishman, my Lord, are 
not to be dignified or distinguished by any name, though 
were such an attempt made, where either of two appear, 
Pater Patria must be the immediate deduction. I shall 
not enter into a detail of your Lordship’s virtues; it is 
sufficient to say, that all the honours you enjoy are be- 
neath your merit; and as the motive of this address is an 
acknowledgment for favours received, so the greatest that 
is even in your Lordship’s power farther to confer, is, to 
permit the declaration I here make to remain as a per- 
petual monument of my gratitude. I am, my Lord, with 
the most profound respect, your Lordship’s most dev oted 
and most obedient humble Servant, E. C.” 

Such as we have told it, we believe to be the 
real story of the subject of these Notes mounting 
that throne — 

* where on her Curlls the public pours 
‘All bounteous fragrant grains and golden showers.” 


S. N. M. 





ANCIENT ASTRONOMICAL PILLAR AT OXFORD. 


Forty years ago I made the following Note 
upon a loose scrap of paper, and having lately 
found it, I transfer the memorandum for safe keep- 
ing to the pages of “ N. & Q.” 

Pasted within the cover of a book in the Bod- 
leian Library (Arch. Bodl., D. 32.) is the follow- 
ing original memorandum : 


“ Anno 1520 Ego Kratzerus, Bavarus, Monuéns* natus, 
Servus Regis Henrici 8, jussu illius perlegi Oxonix astro- 
nomiam, super Spheram rationalem lo. de Sacro Bosco et 
Compositionem Astrolabii, et Geographiam Ptolomei. In 
illo tempore erexi columnam sive cilindrum, ante eccle- 
siam dive Virginis, cum lapicida Wilhelmo Aost, servo 
Regis. 

“Eo tempore Lutherus fuit ab Universitate condem- 
natus, cujus testimonium ego Nicolaus Kratzerus in co- 
lumna propria manu posui.” 


Antony i Wood, in his Annals of Oxford, men- 
tions this condemnation of Luther's doctrine, 
under the year 1521, in the following terms: 


“ While these things were in doing, certain persons of 
Martin Luther’s faction (so they were now called) were 
busy in Oxford in dispersing his doctrine and books. So 
far, it seems, were they spread in a short time through 
several parts of the nation, that the Cardinal [ Wolsey] 
wrote to the University to appoint certain men from 
among them to go up to London, to examine and search 
his opinions that were predominant against the articles of 
the holy Faith. 

“Whereupon, after consultation had, they appointed 
Thomas Brynknell, about this time of Lincoln College, 
John Kynton, a Minorite, John Roper, lately of Magda- 
lene College, and John de Coloribus, Doctors in Divinity ; 
who meeting at that place divers learned men and bishops 
in a solemn convocation at the Cardinal’s house, and find- 
ing his doctrine to be for the most part repugnant to the 
present used in England, eolemaly condemned it; a tes- 


* Perhaps Messi a native of Munich. 

[¢ This note was originally copied from Kratzer’s MS. 
in the library of Corpus Christi College, No. clii., and is 
printed by Mr. Coxe in Catalogus Cod. MSS. in Collegiis 
Aulisque Ovxon., ii. 60.) 
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timony of which was afterwards sent to Oxford, and 
fastened on the Dial in St. Mary’s Churchyard by Nich. 
Kratzer, the maker and contriver thereof; and his | Lu- 
ther’s} books also burnt both here and at Cambridge.” 


We learn from Wood also, that Nicholas Krat- 
zer, a Bavarian, was B. A. of Cologne and Wit- 
tenburgh; that he was incorporated at Oxford, 
and proceeded M.A. there in 1522. He was one 
of the original Fellows, or Scholars, appointed by 
Bishop Fex in his new college of Corpus Christi. 

The figure of this cylinder is preserved to us by 
Loggan, in his Oxonia Iilustrata, plate xi. It ap- 


pears to have been about six or seven feet in 1 


height, and was placed upon the churchyard wall. 
The lower part was round, the upper part had 
four square faces, on which were dials; it ter- 
minated in a pyramid, surmounted by a ball and 
cross. 

Peshall, in his History of the City of Oxford, 
p- 55., takes notice of it : 

“In the churchyard [ viz. St. Mary’s} on the south side 
was a most curious Horoscope, made by Nicholas Kratzer 
alias Cratcher, a Bavarian and famous Mathematician, 
and sometime Fellow of C. C. C., anno 1517, at the com- 
mand of King Heuory VIII. But this went off with the 
churchyard wall, as before.” 

Zhe wall of which Peshall speaks was partially 
removed in 1744. But 1 think that there still 
remains a mark, on a pilaster near the eastern ex- 
tremity of it, where tbe column had stood, front- 
ing the High Street. Possibly the fact of its con- 
taining a condemnation of Luther’s doctrine may 
have been the cause of its removal a century ago. 
Nothing is said as to its subsequent fate. But I 
should not be much surprised if a judicious and 
thorough search should yet discover it, lying 
hidden in some one of those dark holes and corners 
which are attached to St. Mary’s Church. 

‘The beautiful astronomical column which adorns 
the quadrangle of Corpus Christi College is a 
monument of the same kind, but more elaborate ; 
it is also more recent, having been erected in 
1605. I believe that the College library contains 
a curious account of the erection of that column, 
which bas not been published, and probably would 
interest many readers.* Henry Corton. 

Thurles, Ireland. 





{* This curious cylindrical dial was constructed in 
16V5, by Charles Turnbull, M.A., and is described in a 
Ms. on Dialling preserved in the library of C. C. C., 
No, xl. Codex chartaceus, in 4to., written by Robert 
Hegge, which is thus noticed by Antony 8 Wood: “In 
which book is the picture of the dial in the said college 
garden made by Nich, Kratzer, with a short discourse 
upon it. in like manner there is the picture of that fair 
cylinder standing on a pedestal in the middle of the said 
college quadrangle, made by Charles Turnbull, 1600, with 
a short discourse on it, which he entitles, “ Horologium 
Sciotericum in gratiam speciosissimi Horoscopii in area 
quadrata, C. C. U.’” — Athen. Oxon, (Bliss), ii. 457. ] 
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PARAPHRASE OF THE “TE DEUM.” 


I enclose you another paraphrase of the Te 
Deum, of similar character to the one mentioned 
above (2™ S. ii. 370.) It was transcribed by me 
from the fly-leaf of an old manuscript formerly 
belonging to Glastonbury Abbey, and now in the 
possession of the Marquis of Aylesbury. 

“Te matrem laudamus, te dominam confitemur, 

Te xterni patris, stella maris, splendor illuminat, 

Tibi omnes angeli, tibi cceli et universe potestates 

Tibi Cherubim et Seraphim humili voce proclamant 

Ave, ave, ave, Domina, Virgo Maria. 

Pleni sunt ceeli et terra majestatis filii tui. 

re gloriosam Apostoli pradicant ; 

Te gratiosam Prophetx pronunciant, 

Te pretiosam martyres floribus circumdant, 

Te per orbem terrarum sancta confitetur Ecclesia ; 

Matrem immense majestatis, 

Venerandam Dei sponsam, maritique nesciam, 

Sanctam quoque, solam gravidam Spirita. 

Tu regina es ceeli, 

Tu Domina es totius mundi, 

Tu ad liberandum hominem perditum carne vestisti al- 

tissimum filium 

Tu vincendo mortis aculeum pertulisti clarissimo vitam 

ex utero. 

Tu ad dexteram nati sedens dignitate matris, 

Judex qui creditur esse venturus. 

Te ergo, quesumus, tuis famulis subveni pretioso tui 

ventris germine redemptis, 

Eterna fac cum sanctis tuis gloria munerari. 

Salvum fac populum tuum, domina, per te factum 

heredem de vita, 

Et rege eos, et extolle eos usque in wternum. 

Per singulos dies benedicimus te, 

Et laudamus nomen tecum altissimi, qui te fecit altissi- 

mam, 

Dignare, domina laude dignissima, a nobis indignis 

laudari. 

Miserere nostri, domina mater misericordix, 

Fiat misericordia tilii tui, domina, super nos ope tua, 

qui clamamus illi, 

In te, domine, speravi; non confundar in «xternum. 

Explicit Te Deum ex conversione venerabilis dompni Jo- 
hannis Bracy Mochelnie Abbatis in honorem Sancte Maria.” 


J.B 





EDWARD GIBBON. 


I some time since (1* S. ix. 54.) sent you an 
unpublished letter of Gibbon’s. I have now stum- 
bled both on an anecdote and a letter, published, 
indeed, about 1799, but not likely to be known to 
your readers, in a local miscellany called the 
Hampshire Repository. I think them both worth 
Here, without more 
preface, is the anecdote : 

“ A person who keeps a public-house by the sea-side, 
not far from Portsmouth, told me the other day that he 
lived seven years with the late Mr. Gibbon’s father at 
Buriton ; that the son once flogged him severely for beat- 
ing his dog; that he was always fond of reading, and 
seldom seen without a book in his hand; he did not culti- 
vate an acquaintance with the young people in his neigh- 
bourhood, nor even afford his father or mother much of 
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his company; his beloved books riveted his attention, 
and to books he sacrificed all the amusements of youth, 
Every memorial of so ingenious and elegant a writer is 
interesting to the public.” 


The following is the letter, which was addressed 
to his friend and neighbour the late Francis Hu- 
gonin, who appears to have taken an active part in 
attending to his estate at Buriton : 


“ My dear Sir, — As my banker’s book only mentions 
the names (and names unknown to me) of the persons 
who have given the draughts, I am at a loss to determine 
whether the last belong to yours or to other remittances ; 
though indeed my bills from different places are not very 
numerous, and since the loss of my office are likely to be- 
come still less frequent. If anything still remains due, I 
hope you will send it as soon as may be convenient, and I 
fairly own, that I shall grudge every shilling which is 
kept back for the most useful or necessary repairs. From 
your silence I suppose that the negociation about Storn 
farm has totally failed. You know I was never anxious 
about it, and nothing could tempt me but the eagerness 
of the purchasers. The general receipt or discharge which 
you mention ought to have been sent you a long while 
ago, but I have now mislaid (according to my usual prac- 
tice) the model of the receipt. If you will take the 
trouble of drawing another, I will return it signed, and 
only wish you could insert in it all the expressions of gra- 
titude, confidence, and regard, to which you are so justly 
entitled. We are all in confusion and amaze at Mr. 
Fox’s resignation. We shall hear his reason next 
Tuesday, but I think it an act of passion rather than pru- 
dence, as he does not carry his whole party with him. 
Mr. W. Pitt will be a minister at three-and-twenty. The 
Duke of Richmond and General Conway stay with Lord 
Shelburne. Lord Keppel is out; perhaps Howe succeeds 
him, but everything is uncertain. 

“TI am, Dear Sir, most faithfully yours, 
“E.G. 


“June 6, 1782.” 
J. 8.0 


Minor Notes. 


Ludlow the Regicide.—It may not be otherwise 
than interesting to the readers of “N. & Q.” to 
know that the house in which Edmund Ludlow 
the regicide lived, and, as some say, was born, is 
still in existence, and in very tolerable preserva- 
tion with regard to its antiquities, as the “* Somer- 
set Arms” at Maiden Bradley, Wilts. There are 
still to be seen some curiously carved chimney- 
pieces, and the remains of a quaint old cornice, 
though now much concealed and bedaubed with 
whitewash. There is also a fine old staircase, 
broad and spacious, which must have allowed 
plenty of room for the goodly forms of our sack- 
oving ancestors and their pretty dames. The 
house quite retains the old manorial style, and 
was, in fact, the manor-house. It is said that 
Ludlow was born at a house now called “ New- 
mead,” in the same parish ; but at some little dis- 
tance from the village of Maiden Bradley, and 
which did not belong to Sir Henry Ludlow, but 
to the Seymour family. The “Somerset Arms” 





though, I believe, has the greater claim to having 
witnessed the first moments of the celebrated re- 
gicide. There are some tombs in the church, or 
rather slabs, of the Ludlow family ; as also at the 
church of Hill Deverill, ‘a village about six or 
seven miles from Maiden Bradley. Heng. 


Surnames for Megitimate Children. — The sub- 
jgined singular conjunction of the parents’ names 
to frame a surname for an illegitimate offspring is 
an extract from the parish registers of Landbeche. 
Are there any similar instances on record ? 

* “1595, 3 Apr.— Fone (prob. Joan) whom we may call 
Yorkoop because she was the Bastarde D. as comonly re- 
ported of one Yorke and Cooper the mother, baptized.” 

Cx. Horrer. 


Queen Mary's Signet Ring. —In The Times of 

January 2nd ult. is a letter signed a “ Constant 
Reader,” which says : 
“That there is a lady residing at Broadstairs who is in 
possession of the identical ring which was worn by Mary 
during her confinement in Fotheringay Castle previous to 
her execution, and given by her to one of her maids of 
honour as a token of remembrance, who was afterwards so 
reduced as to compel her to sell it for the value of the 
gold. 

“The engraving is on amber, the usual material for 
such purposes at that period, and, as you may perceiye 
from the enclosed impression, is much worn by time. “It 
is supposed that the seal in the late Earl of Buchan’s col- 
lection was copied from it. 

“ This valuable antique was purchased many years ago 
by a member of the present possessor’s family at the sale 
of the celebrated antiquary John M‘Gowan, of Edinburgh, 
who considered it a most valuable gem.” 

“ A Constant Reader,” but without giving his 
or her address, then kindly offers an impression to 
any tyro of heraldry. Ihave thought this account 
would be acceptable as a Note for “N.& Q.,” 
considering it is on so interesting a subject; and 
embodied there not so likely to be lost sight of as 
in The Times. Heng, 


Altar Candles, why made of Wax? — Wax 
candles are said to have been used on the altars in 
Welsh churches; but the following passage I lately 
met with, quoted from an ancient Welsh law, and 
from which the above inference has been drawn, 
is curious, as affording a somewhat ingenious and 
logical argument for their use : 

“ Bees derive their origin from Paradise; and "because 
of the sin of man did they come from thence, and God 
conferred on them his blessing; and therefore Mass can- 
not be chanted without their wax !” * 

F. Paw.orr. 


“ Masks and Faces.” — Those who have wit- 
nessed the representation of the very clever drama 
of Masks and Faces, will not have forgotten one 
of its most striking situations, — the scene of poor 
Triplet’s triumph, where the despised portrait of 





{* The original occurs in Leges Wallice, lib. iii. cap. v. 
sect. 10.— Ep. } 
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Peg Woffington, after having been satisfactorily 

demonstrated to be a mere daub, and not the least 

likeness in the world, is proved to be the very 

reality —the lady herself stepping in propria 

ersona from behind the canvass, through a hole 

in which she had exhibited her face. The authors | 
(Messrs. Taylor and Reade) appear to have de- | 
rived their very striking and novel situation from 
a French source; for it is recorded of the Mar- 
shal Luxembourg, that he took his mistress to the 
house of a celebrated Parisian artist, in order that 
she might see the likeness of the Marshal, and sit 
for her own. When, however, she saw the por- 
trait, she declared that she had never seen any 
person like it. The Marshal knew that this was 
mere prejudice, and persuaded her to go once 
again to the painter's house, after the last sitting, 
assuring her that if she should not then be per- 
fectly satisfied, he would cease his importunities. 
Ile had contrived, with the assistance of the | 
painter, to thrust his own face through a canvass 

hung where the picture had before been placed ; 

but she, on perceiving it, persisted in asserting 

that it was no more like than before. Upon this 

the Marshal could not keep his countenance, but, 

by laughing aloud, discovered at once his stra- 

tagem and her obstinacy. 

This anecdote was published thirty-five years 
ago in Ramsay’s New Dictionary of Anecdotes il- 
lustrative of Character and Events. 

Cutnsert Bepe. 

Inscriptions on Bells. — When in the London 
Docks a day or two since, I noticed a bell sent 
thither for shipment to the colony of Victoria. It 
is intended for the church of St. Stephen, Port- 
land, and bears the inscription — 

“ Venite et cantate Domino.” 
Mercator, A.B. 


MQuerics. 
BIBLIOTHECA HARLEIANA. 


After the death of Edward Harley, second Earl 
of Oxford, in 1741, his invaluable collection of 
manuscripts was purchased by the nation, and de- 
posited in the British Museum. His library of | 
printed books was sold for 13,000/. to Thomas | 
Osborne the bookseller, who employed William 
Oldys, the earl’s late librarian, and Samuel John- 
son, afterwards our great lexicographer, to form 
the Catalogus Bibliothece Harleiane, after a classi- 
fied plan which had been laid out by Michael 
Maittaire. Of this catalogue two octavo volumes | 
were issued in 1743, and two more in 1744: (a 
fifth, printed in 1745, which generally accompanies 
the former, is not properly part of the work, 
though issued under the same title, but rather | 
Osborne's catalogue for that year, containing 


many of the Harleian books, before catalogued, 
but still remaining unsold). The books were 
neither sold by auction, nor by prices printed in 
the Catalogue, as usual with booksellers; but the 
Catalogue is wholly without prices, one copy only, 
which was kept in the bookseller’s hands, having 
the prices written in it. That copy he afterwards 
advertised for sale, in his shop catalogue for 1749, 
No. 5954: 

Pu Catalogue of the late E. of Oxford’s Library, as it was 
purchased (being the original), inlaid with royal paper, 
in 16 vols. 4to., with the prices prefixed to each book, 
price 102. 10s, 

“N.B. There never was any other copy of this Cata- 
logue with the prices added to it.” 

The same article, at the same price, is repeated 
in Osborne's Catalogue for 1750, No. 6583 ; and in 
that for 1751, No. 6347 ; after which it was discon- 
tinued in his subsequent catalogues, and had there- 
fore probably found a customer. (These particulars 
I gather from the fly-leaf of a copy of the Cata- 
logue obligingly lent me by Mr. Botton Corney.) 
Query, to whom was it sold ? and where is it now ? 
It must form, if existing, so remarkable a record 
of the market value of books a century ago, that 
one cannot but wish that it were placed for general 
reference in the library of the British Museum. 
J.G. Nicuons. 


ANCIENT MURAL PAINTING. 


Some months ago, clearing the whitewash from 
the walls of the church of this parish, I discovered 
fifty or sixty mural drawings of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, well drawn, very interesting; among them one 


| the subject of which I am unable to make out. I 


have been anxiously watching for some time your 
** Notes on Punch,” hoping that these might help 


| me; for the drawing represents a male figure 


habited as a friar, with a head unmistakably re- 


| presentative of Punch; in his hand is a long two- 


handed sword, the blade of which he is holding at 
the neck of a kneeling female figure, whose face is 
one,of great beauty. I am so far helped by your 
Notes, that I am induced to think this must have 
been a scene from some mystery play with which 
Punch was connected. 

I am aware that it may be the representation of 
a martyrdom, the executioner being grotesquely 
masked. Of the fifty or sixty drawings, this and 
one other only are legendary ; the one other re- 
aamcspae St. Francis preaching to animals of the 
ower creation. 

Perhaps if I were to send a tracing of the 
Punch-like countenance, &c., some of your friends 
may be able to relieve me from my state of uncer- 
tainty as to the subject. Cuas. E. Bincu. 

Rectory, Wiston, Colchester. 


(a 
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Minor Queries. 


George a Green. — Can any reader of “N.& 
Q.” give me information as to the present where- 
abouts of an early prose romance on the subject 
of George a Green, totally different from the one 
generally known, and which I formerly reprinted. 
The book to which I allude is entitled The Pinder 
of Wakefield, being a History of George a Green, 
fe., full of pretty Histories, Songs, Catches, Jests, 
and Riddles, 4to. (bl. let.) 1632. It was sold in the 
Gordonstoun sale and purchased by Mr. Inglis. I 
saw the copy some twenty-five years since, and 
made some notes of it, but these I have unfortu- 
nately mislaid. WituiaM J. Toms. 


Glycerine for Old Books.— There have ap- 
eared in “N.& Q.” from time to time many 
inquiries and communications on the subject of 
restoring the bindings of old books. One cor- 
respondent, Luxe Limyer, suggested (2 S. ii. 
156.) that the “thing most wanting to render the 
leather supple is an oil or fatty matter to replace 
the unction dried out of the skin by the action of 
time.” May I ask if any experiments for this 
purpose have been made with glycerine ? if not, 
may I suggest it as deserving trial, and request 
those who try it to record in your columns the 
resuit of their experiments for the benefit of 
every other Book Lover. 


Archbishop Slattery.— Doctor Michael Slattery, 
whose death has very recently taken place, and 
who was for some years (I believe from 1834 to 
the present year) Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
Cashel, was a graduate of the University of Dub- 
lin. Is there any other instance of the kind on 
record ? ApBuBA. 


Portraits of Bishops. — Where can a list of the 
portraits, either paintings or engravings, be found 
of the bishops, &c., of the Church of England ? 
My object is to procure a list of those who were 
natives of Devon or Cornwall, stating where their 
painted portraits are still to be seen, or in what 
works engravings of them may be found. 

Aw Eccwerstastic. 

Thirty Years’ War. — Mr. Carlyle in his Crom- 
well’s Letters and Speeches attributes the words 
“Teh habe genug, Bruder; rette Dich” to Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, on the field of Liitzen, giving 
Schiller as his authority. Mr. Chapman in his 
recent History of Gustavus Adolphus does not 
mention these last words, and my own copy of 
the Geschichte des dreissigjiihrigen Kriegs has no 
marginal references, which would give me the 
original authority. Would some reader of “ N. & 
Q.” kindly supply it. 

Carlyle says “ Alles fiir Ruhm und Ebr” were 
the words Duke Bernbard of Weimar carried on 





his flag through many battles in that thirty years’ 
war —in allusion to Elizabeth of Bohemia. Mr. 
Chapman says of Christian of Brunswick, “ to his 
motto Tout pour Dieu,” was now added “et pour 
elle.” Is Mr. Carlyle mistaken, or did the two 
dukes bear similar mottoes? Schiller, the only 
authority he quotes just at this place, says of 
Christian of Brunswick Halberstadt — “ und die 
Devise: Alles fiir Gott und sie, auf Seinen Fah- 
nen.” y oe 


Family of Mauleverer.— Can any of your cor- 
respondents inform me to what family the follow- 
ing arms belonged: Argent, upon a chevron, 
three martlets ? colours not known. 

These were quartered by Sa. three greyhounds 
courant, arg., being the arms of Mauleverer, of 
Arncliffe, co. York, and recorded by Glover in 
1585. C. J. D. Inatepew. 

Northallerton. 


Speech addressed to Charles IT. — Among the 
MSS. relating to the Reformed Church at Ro- 
chelle, and lodged in Marsh's library, there is a 
speech addressed to Charles IL. with this title: 
“ Harangue du Roy faite par Mons. Lombard, un 
Ministre de I'Eglise Francoise de La Savoye, le 
19 Octobre, 1681.” In this speech a Declaration 
is mentioned favourable to the Protestants. What 
was it, and in what work can I find it ? 

Among these MSS. there are several very in- 
teresting documents. Ciericus (D.) 


“ St. Leon,” a Drama.—Who is the author of 
St. Leon, a drama in three acts? Published by 
Ed, Churton, London, 1835. X. 


English Currants and Foreign Currants. — The 
elder D’Israeli, in his article on the Introducers of 
Exotic Flowers and Fruits, says that — 

“The currant-bush was transplanted when our com- 
merce with the island of Zante was first opened in the 
reign of Henry VIII.” 

I have been more than once assured that the 
currants of commerce, the produce of Zante and 
Patras, are not identical with the garden currants 
of this country, and that the former do not belong 
to the genus Ribes. Is D'Israeli right or wrong 
in the above assertion ? Henry T. River. 


“ The Election.” — Who is the author of The 
Election, an interlude, 12mo., 1784? It is said 
to have been written by a clergyman in the neigh- 
bourhood of Yarmouth, and refers to some inci- 
dents which took place at the election of members 
for that town. X. 


Twins ; Martin-heifer ; Free-martin. — Being, 
the other day, at the private baptism of a boy and 
girl, the twin children of a poor woman, a gossip 
who had contributed her full quota to the popu- 
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lation of the country, was lamenting on the barren 
future that the twin-girl’s life presented to her 
prophetic eye. On inquiry, I found that it was 
popularly believed, that, in such cases of twins 
(i. e. where the one was a boy, and the other a 
girl), the girl would never bear a child. 

Has this specimen of the folk lore of an agri- 
cultural parish any sort of connexion with the 
fuct (for 1 have heard it repeatedly stated to be a 
fact), that, in the case of twin calves, where the 
one is a bull and the other a heifer, the latter 
always proves barren. Why should it be called a 
martin-heifer ? or a free-martin? for by these 
two names is the twin-heifer known. This sub- 
ject has not yet been broached in “N. & Q.”; 
and, after referring to every book at my com- 
mand, I can gain no information on the subject. 

Curssert Bepe. 


MacGillivray, a Creek Chief. — Enclosed I 


Magazine, and if not trespassing too much on your 
valuable space, beg to request the insertion of a 
few Queries in reference thereto. 

“Feb. 17, at Pensacola, Mr. MacGillivray, a Creek 
chief, very much lamented by those who knew him best. 
There happened to be at that time at Pensacola a nu- 
merous band of Creeks, who watched his illness with the 
most marked anxiety, and when his death was announced 
to them, and while they followed him to the grave, it is 
impossible for words to describe the loud screams of real 
woe which they vented in their unaffected grief. He was 
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| wall appeared all headers, but I was not able to 





beg to hand you an extract from the Gentleman's | point of etiquette. 


| then | in Poole. 


discover in what manner the internal bond was 
contrived ; but, as many of the houses were three 
stories high, the walls must have ensendel one 
brick in thickness. 

I should be obliged to any correspondent who 
would inform me on this point, and would tell 
me, whether such bonding is practised elsewhere 
TROWEL. 


“ Dear Sir,” or “ My dear Sir ?” — Which is 
the most friendly, which the most formal mode of 
address, when writing to a correspondent? I 
have recently heard the most opposite opinions 
expressed by well-educated persons. Iam myself 
unable to decide, and as I do not wish to be guilty 
of any discourtesy to my friends, I should be glad 
if some of the readers of “N. & Q.” would take 
the trouble to set me right on this very doubtful 
H. H. J. 


Manchester. 


Arms of Bishop Rundle.— What arms were 


| borne by Thomas Rundle, Lord Bishop of Derry 


: Ps . " “ . | 
by his father’s side a Scotchman of the respectable family | 


of Drumnaglass in Inverness-shire. The vigour of his 
mind overcame the disadvantages of an education had in 
the wilds of America, and he was well acquainted with all 
the most useful European sciences. 
his life he composed with great care the history of se- 
veral classes of the original inhabitants of America; and 
this he intended to present to Professor Robertson for 
publication in the next edition of his History. The Ame- 
rican and the European writer are now no more, and the 
MSS. of the latter, it is feared, have perished, for the 
Indians adhere to their custom of destroying whatever 
inanimate objects a dead friend most delighted in. It is 
only since Mr. MacGillivray had influence amongst them 
that they have suffered the slaves of a deceased master to 
liye.” — Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. |xiii., p. 767., 1793. 


1. Can I find any more detailed account of the 
life and family of this Mr. MacGillivray ? 


In the latter part of | 


Are his MSS. destroyed, as represented in | 


the Gent. Mag., or are they still in existence? If 
so, where can they be seen ? 

3. What arms do the Drumnaglass family 
bear ? 

This and any other information on the subject 
will be greatly esteemed by A. K. M. 

Princes Street, Cayendish Square. 


Brickwork, its Bond.—TI observed last week, at 
Poole in Dorsetshire, in the front of the London 
Hotel, and of several other houses in the High 
Street, a system of bond different from any I have 
ever seen before. The bricks in the face of the 





in 1734? He was born in the parish of Milton 
Abbot, near Tavistock, in Devonshire, about 1686. 
J.8. R. 


Jewish Tradition respecting the Sea Serpent. — 
A short time since, in a conversation on the sub- 
ject of the sea serpent, I was informed by a re- 
verend gentleman present, that the Jews have a 
tradition “that a pair of these animals were ori- 
ginally created male and female; but that the 
male was consumed for food by the Jews during 
their wanderings for forty years in the wilderness.” 
I could not obtain the authority for this tradition 
at the time, and I have since searched for any 
notice of itin vain. Possibly some of your readers 
may be able to enlighten me. J. Bawuig. 


Robert Keyes. —Is not Mr. Jarpine mistaken 
when, in his “ Narrative of the Gunpowder Plot” 
he describes Robert Keyes as the son of Edward 
Kaye by Ama, daughter of Sir Robert Tyrwhitt 
of Kettleby ? 

According to the Visitation of Huntingdonshire, 
printed by the Camden Society, Robert Kaye, son 
of Edward by Ann Tyrwhitt, married Christiana, 
daughter of Will Cooper, and widow of Thos. 
Groome ; and by the register of Glatton, where he 
resided, it appears that the marriage took place 
in 1583, and that Robert Kaye died in 1596. It 
is therefore clear that he could not have been one 
of the conspirators. 

However Lucy, sister of this Robert Kaye, 
married John Pickering of Pitchmarsh, and died 
in 1565, leaving issue. John Pickering married, 
secondly, Ursula, daughter of Thos. Oxenbridge of 
Etchingham, Sussex, and had by her, with other 
children, Margaret, baptized May 23, 1568, who 
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afterwards became the wife of Robert Keyes, the 

individual who was concerned in the plot; but of 

his family or connexions nothing more is known. 
Anon. 


“ Museum Thoresbyanum.” — Feeling much in- 
terested in all that relates to my ancestors, the 
Beestons of Beeston, I should very much like to 
purchase, at a fair and reasonable price, the fol- 
lowing MS. and charter thus mentioned in the 
Ducatus Leodiensis, and I can only hope to do so 
through the medium of “ N. & Q.” Perhaps the 
editor will, with his usual courtesy, allow me to 
try to catch the eye of the party who has them: 

“Mr. Ralph Beeston’s manuscript relating to the 
Beestons of Beeston, 1609, when that mannor was sold to 
Sir John Wood; with Sermons or Discourses on certain 
Texts of Scripture. The original given me by his kins- 
man, Mr. Bryan Dixon.” 

“By an original charter, lately presented to me, whereby 
Will. Painel gives Lands and Tenements to St. John’s of 
Jerusalem, attested by Por of the Gentry in these Parts, 
it appears there was a Ralph Beeston and Robert his son, 
se to any in the printed Pedigree, it being before Dates 

re inserted.” 

‘Bastealene of whereabouts and price will be 
thankfully received by Rh. W. Dixon. 

Seaton Carew, co, Durham. 


Sparcolle Family. — Information is desired re- 
specting the family and name of Sparcolle, Spark- 
hall, or Sparshall, of Suffolk or Norfolk. 

In Glover's Roll, the arms are given as “ Gules, 
a lion rampant double queued ermine.” The 
same arms were borne by the Nerford, or Neer- 
ford family, the crest a glowworm. Were these 
families connected ? and is there anything allusive 
in the crest, viz. to “ sparkle” ? Ss. 





Marriage by Proxy. —I find in the History of | 
the Cloister Life of Charles V., that Luis Mendez | 
Quixada Manuel de Figueredo y Mendoza, the | 
emperor's majordomo, was married to Dojia Mag- 
dalena de Ulloa at Valladolid by proxy, he not 
being able to obtain leave of absence from 
Bruxelles. Are there any other instances of this 
in history ? And is it allowed now in the Roman 
or Anglican Churches ? Norsa. 


“Auld Wife Hake.” —Christmas and New 
Year's tea parties and dances are called “ Auld 
wife hakes ” in the Furness district of Lancashire. 
What is the derivation of the word hake? The 
word is never used in the central part of the 
county. PRESTONIENSIS. 


Devil's Seat, Yarmouth.—I read in Hone's 
Year- Book, col. 254., that there is a seat at the 





gateway of the entrance to Yarmouth churchyard | 


called the “ Devil’s Seat,” which is supposed to 
render everyone that sits on it particularly liable 
to misfortune for the rest of their lives. Being a 


native of East Anglia, I should like to know if it 
is Great Yarmouth. 


Artesian. — Could any of the readers of “N. & 
Q.” inform me the authority on which the word 
“ artesian,” as applied to wells is said to be de- 
rived from the province of Artois? I have heard 
it asserted that such wells were first used in 
Artois; but, unless supported by direct evidence, 
it would rather appear that the explanation was 
invented to account for the derivation of the 
word, considering that the artesian well was used 
by the Chinese and Persians many centuries back, 
and was probably introduced into Europe from 
the East. Would it not rather be in accordance 
with reason and etymology to derive the word 
from Artus, a joint, in allusion to the mode of 
boxing with iron rods, each rod being screwed 
into the one previously sunk, and so on; in the 
same way that artillery is derived from Artus, the 
field-guns in early times being made of several 
pieces of flat iron bound together by a leather or 
iron girdle. W. D. H. 


Mason on Short-hand. — I should like to obtain 
some information respecting a treatise on short- 
hand, entitled : 

“Arts Advancement or the most exact, lineal, swift, 
short and easy Method of Short-hand Writing hitherto 
extant, by W illiam Mason, Author and Te acher. of ye sail 
Art. London, printed for Joseph Marshall.” No date 


| [1682 ?). 


Is anything known of the author, and what are 
the earliest works on short-hand? * Mason's 
treatise is a kind of 18mo, and contains 24 pages, 
apparently printed from plates. From the title, 


| of which I have given an abridgement above, he 


appears to have been the author of the following 
works: La Plume Volante; Collection of Apho- 
risms; Aurea Clavis, or a Golden Key; An —_ 
Table of Coutractions. 


Rev. Joseph Pilmore,— Methodism was intro- 
duced into Philadelphia in 1769, by Rev. Joseph 
Pilmore, who emigrated to America in that year, 
on a mission from Rev. John Wesley. Mr. Pil- 
more subsequently obtained orders in the Episco- 
pal Church, and exhibited great zeal and activity 
in promoting the interests of Episcopacy. Dr. P. 
died at Philadelphia about thirty years ago. 
When, and where, and of what parentage was 
Dr. P. born? At what time did he enter the 
Methodist ministry ? J. A. Me, A. 


Philadelphia. 


“ Once in a blue Moon.” — A constant reader of 
the excellent “ N. & Q.” is very desirous of know- 


[* Some notices of early works on Short Hand will be 





| found in “N.& Q.,” 294 §, i. 152, 268, 308. 401.; ii. 393. ; 


iii, 17.) 
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ing whether any of your intelligent correspon- | titles as Raron of Youghall was taken. 


dents can inform him how, or when, the proverb | 
arose — “ Once in a blue ” Moon.” A reply will 
greatly oblige =. 


Arnside Tower and Helslack Tower, Westmore- 
land. — What is the origin and date of erection of 
these towers, the ruins of which are situated about 
a mile apart in the parish of Beetham ? J. M. 





Hlinor Queries with Answers. 


Paul Cuffee.— The beginning of the present 
century an American free negro, with the assist- 
ance of some individuals (Americans), fitted out a 
vessel, with the humane and benevolent object to 
civilise, and I believe also to christianise, African 
negroes, and from what I have understood he 
might be classed with Dr. Livingston, who has 
lately created so great a sensation in this country. 
Being in command of the vessel he was styled 
Captain Cuffee, and when out on a voyage he 
visited England, and I have understood met with 
a cordial reception, and great encouragement in 
his most commendable endeavours. 
any mention of him in the biographical dictionaries, 
and request to be informed concerning him, and 
what was his career. Ilomo. 


[Paul Cuffee was born in 1759, on the island of Cutter- 
hunker, one of the Elizabeth Islands, near New Bedford, 
and subsequently entered as a sailor on board a merchant 
vessel, and made several voyages to the West Indies. At 
twenty years of age he traded on his own account with 
the people of Connecticut, and made two voyages to the 
straits of Belleisleand Newfoundland. In 1806 he was the 
commander of the ship Alpha, of which he owned three- 
fourths; he manned this vessel entirely by persons of co- 
lour, and sailed to the land of his forefathers in the hope 
of benefiting its natives, where he originated “‘The 
Friendly Society of Sierra Leone.” On his visit to Eng- 
Jand he met with every mark of respect from the directors 
of The African Institution, who gave him authority to 
carry over from the United States a few coloured persons 
to instruct the colonists in agriculture and the mechanical 
arts. His active benevolence to benefit his sable race 
continued unceasing till death terminated them with his 
life. He died on Sept 7, 1816, in the fifty-ninth year of 
his age. His life, appended to that of Prince Lee Boo, was 
printed at Dublin in 1822, 12mo. ] 


Richard Boyle, Earl of Cork.— One of the | 


most interesting autobiographies which has been 
handed down to us is that of Richard Boyle, the 
noble and first Earl of Cork, who was Lord High 
Treasurer of Ireland, and one of the Lords Jus- 
tices of that kingdom. It is dated the 25th of 
June, 1632, and gives a most faithful detail of his 
honourable life, wherein he says, “ Ihave served 
my God, Queen E lizabeth, King James, and King 
Charles, full forty years in Treland, and so long 
after as it shall please God to enable me.” The 
name of this great man is reverenced in Youghall, 
a town in the county Cork, from which one of the 
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The state 
letters written by him are all directed from 
Youghall, 1641. In one of these letters to Lord 
Goring he describes the wretched state they were 
in, when the place (which was the only town the 
English had to retire to) was in a most weak and 
ruinous condition, &c, during the rebellion. 


| Perhaps there is no town in Ireland has more in- 


| teresting historical associations than Youghall. 


Its 


| church possesses monuments of the great and the 


I do not find | 





brave, and was founded in 1464 by Thomas Earl 
of Desmond. Sir Richard Boyle was possessed of 
the revenues of the foundation until 1634, when 
Wentworth, Earl of-Strafford, Deputy of Ireland, 
disputed his right tothe same. The Query I have 
to make relative to Richard Boyle, first Earl of 
Cork, is, who is in possession of the MS. of his 
life, dated 1632 ? M. (4.) 

[The manuscript of this autobiography is in Balliol 
College, Oxford, No. 341., Chartaceus, in 4to. minori, ff. 7, 
xvi, « Autobiography of Richard Boyle, Knight, 
Earl of Cork, Lord High Treasurer of Ireland,” &c. It 
begins, “ My father Mr. Roger Boyle;” and ends, “ I was 
made Lord High Treasurer of Ireland, and sworn the 9th 
day of November, 1631.” It has been printed in Dr. 
Lirch’s Life of the Hon. Robert Boyle, Lond. 8vo. 1744, 
pp. 3—15.; and in The Ancient and Present State of 
Youghall, 12mo. 1784. See also Thoresby’s Ducatus Leo- 
diensis, by Whitaker, p. 61.] 


“ Domdaniel.” — Can any of your readers en- 
lighten me on the meaning and derivation of the 
word “ Domdaniel.” CanTAs. 

[The Domdaniel is a Seminary of evil Magicians under 
the roots of the sea. From this seed has grown the 
metrical romance of Thalaba the Destroyer, by Robert 
Southey : 


sec, 


“In the Domdaniel caverns 
Under the roots of the Ocean, 
Met the Masters of the Spell.” 
Southey says, “In the Continuation of the Arabian Tales 
the Domdanie! is mentioned.” ] 


Drake Morris. — Can any of your readers fur- 
nish me with an account of a book entitled The 
Travels of Mr. Drake Morris, Merchant in Lon- 
don, §c., printed for the Author by R. Baldwin 
Rose, Paternoster Row, London, 1755? Where 
could I obtain a copy ? EDITIONARIUS. 

[A new edition of this work was published in 1797 by 
R. Dutton, Birchin Lane, London, which probably may be 
obtained of some second-hand bookseller. ] 


Rosalba. — Can any of your correspondents in- 
form me who Rosalba was? All the information 
I am possessed of is, that she was a lady who en- 
graved. I once found in some biography a few 
remarks on her life, but I omitted to take any 


note. Can any one tell me more of her, or where 
I can find her life, and if her engravings are valu- 
able ? HeEnrt. 


[Some account of this ingenious lady will be found 
in Chalmers’s and Rose’s Biographical Dictionaries, art. 
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CarnierRA (Rosalba), and in Bryan’s Dictionary of 


Painters and Engravers, art, Rosavaa. ] 





Replied, 
“THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY,” BY DR. OGILVIE. 
(2™ §S. iii. 6.) 


Dr. Oaitvie is quite right in supposing that, | 


in my first paragraph (quoted by him), I merely 


refer to the word check.* I think nobody could— | 


and I hope nobody did— understand it otherwise. 
Dr. Oettvie calls himself the Editor of The Im- 
perial Dictionary. In “N. & Q.” the character 
of Author is most distinctly assumed. Dr. Ri- 
chardson’s and Dr. Ogilvie’s Dictionaries are 
named, as equally entitled to be so named, that 
is, named as works of which those gentlemen are 
respectively the authors. And we are subse- 
quently told that in Dr. Ogilvie’s, — 

“The etymologies of English words are deduced from 
a comparison of words of corresponding elements in the 
principal languages of Europe and Asia, and contains 
many thousand words and terms in modern use, not in- 
cluded in any former Dictionary.” 

The claim for all this learning and industry is 
here most unscrupulously made for Dr. Ogilvie's 
Dictionary—not for a Dictionaty of which Dr. 
Ogilvie is editor only. 

Dr. Oaitvie appeals to the title and preface of 
The Imperial Dictionary, in which he professes to 
have adopted Webster as the basis of his own 
labours. What is the import of this word dasis in 
Dr. Ocitvie's vocabulary? Are the etymologies 
and explanations, incorporated unchanged from 
Webster, to be apportioned to basis or super- 
structure? Dr. Ocitvie says, “JZ have raised 
the superstructure” on a “ foundation” laid by 
Dr. Webster. 


In 2™ §S. ii. 310., we are told that of the word | 


Mucey, “ Dr. Ogilvie gives the following deri- 


vation.” And both “the etymology (i. e. deriva- | 


tion) and explanation,” I have asserted to be “the 
entire property of Dr. Webster” (2"¢ §. iii. 59.) 

I have not offered, nor do I intend to offer, one 
word on the merits or demerits of Dr. Oaiivie’s 
alterations, emendations, and additions, to Web- 
ster. LI hope all his alterations are emendations. 
But I want to know, and the public have a right 
to know, when Webster is the instructor and when 
Ogilvie ? 

And this information might easily have been 
given. Mr. Todd, by the use of an * and a f, 
enables us to ascertain what belongs to Dr. John- 
son, and what to himself. And in a 2nd edition 
of The Imperial Dictionary, I hope some such 
plan will be adopted. 


* Very, if not most, commonly written in the mer- 
cantile world, cheque, 
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| . 
The work is handsomely got up, and in a very 

| convenient form. 

Bloomsbury. 





THE WIFE OF BEITH. 
(2"* S. iii. 49.) 


Your correspondent G. N. will find the original 
of his chap-book under the head of “ The Wanton 
Wife of Bath” in Percy's Reliques. In this latter 
| form it is also an old chap, to be sung to the tune 
of the “ Flying Fame.” When the Wife of Bath 
(whose antecedents entitled her to the pre-emi- 
nence) was first engrafted upon the old legend of 
| “Le Vilain qui Conquist Paradis par plait,” I 

know not; but that is undoubtedly the original of 
| the post mortem adventures of Chaucer's heroine : 

“Le Vilain étant mort” (says Barbazon, Fudliauz, 
&c., 1808), “sans qu’il se trouvat ni ange ni diable pour 
recevoir son aime, elle erra seule. Ayant appercu St. 
Michel qui en conduisoit une, il le suivit jusqu’en Paradis, 
St. Pierre vouloit l’en faire sortir, mais il plaida si bien 
sa cause, et contre lui, et contre St. Thomas, et contre 
St. Paul, et enfin devant Dieu méme, qu’il la gagna. Le 
poete finit par ce proverbe: ‘ Miex valt engien qui ne fet 
force.’” 

The Wanton Wife satirises the loquacity of the 
sex, and affords Addison, in a paper upon that 
subject (Spectator, No. 247.), an opportunity at 
once to praise this excellent old ballad, and to use 
it for his purpose, where, in the scene between 
St. Thomas and the wife, the former finding him- 
self unable to cope with the eloquence and bitter 
invectives of the applicant, exclaims : 

“* They say,’ quoth Thomas, ‘ Women’s tongues 
Of aspen-leaves are made.’ 
‘Thou unbelieving wretch,’ quoth she, 
* All is not true that’s sayd.’” 

G. N. asks for an authentic copy, and the name 
of the author of the Scotch version of the “ Wife 
of Bath.” I have had an opportunity of examin- 
ing that called the second edition, bearing the 
| following title: The New Wife of Beath much 
| better Reformed, Enlarged, and corrected, than it 
| was formerly in the old uncorrect Copy. With 

the Addition of many other Things. 16mo. pp. 23. 
Black letter. Glasgow: R. Sanders, 1700; and 
from a hasty glance, find no difference between it 
and a Paisley reprint of 1812; except that the Ad- 
| dress “To the Reader” has dropped out of the 
| modern copies, and as it is a curious proverbial bit, 
I subjoin it : 
| “ Courteous Reader, what was Papal or Heretical in the 
| 


former Copy is left out here in this 2nd Edition: For there 
is nothing that can offend the Wise and Judicious, not 
being taken up into a literal sense, but be way of allegory 
and mystical, which thus may edifie. The whole Dia- 
| logue is nothing but that which is recorded in Scripture 
| for our example, therefore I appeal from the Capi-Critick 
| and Censorius, who start at Straws and leap over blocks: 
| And whose Nature is with the Spider to suck nothing 





| 


1¢ 


ie 
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but Venom out of the sweetest Flowers. Unto the Judi- 
cious and Wise who can registrate Vertue with the point of 
a Diamond, into the Rock of Eternal Memory, and Vice 
into Oblivion Sand: And whose Genius with the Bee, to 
E-xtract Honey out of the bitterest Flowers. Therefore, 
the one may read to be Edified, the other read and be 
offended: Let Dogs bark what they will, the Moon is 
still the same. Farewell.” 

There being no date to this address, I am un- 
able to say if it appeared for the first time in the 
impression of 1700; the “other Things” alluded 
to in the title, refer to amplifications in the alle- 
gory, and if what is Papal or Heretical has any 
reference to exaggeration or the apocryphal, the 
Scotch poet has rather added than diminished 
therefrom; for the whole story of meeting with 
Judas, and the browbeating of the Arch-Enemy 
by this flyting wife are his creations. Having 
given your readers a specimen of the old ballad 
in the curt interlocutory between the heroine and 

Thomas, I would, in conclusion, by way of 
identifying the common origin of both, and of 
illustrating the aforesaid amplification of the dia- 
logue, add the Scottish corrector’s version of the 
same incident : 

“ Thomas then said, ‘ you make such strife, 

When ye are out, and meikle din, 

If ye were here Ill lay my life 
No peace the Saints will get within ; 

It is your trade for to be flyting 
Still in a fever as one raves, 

No marvel then you wives be biting, 
Your tongues are made of aspen-leaves.’ ” 


J. 0. 





MISTLETOE, HOW PRODUCED. 
(2™4 S. iii. 47.)° 

As this question is asked in a previous number 
of “N. & Q.,” I will state a fact respecting this 
parasitic plant which happened under my own 
notice. 

On August 9, 1843, a severe hail-storm, which 
visited many parts of the Eastern Counties, passed 
immediately over this district. The hailstones 
were so large in size as to injure the bark of the 
young trees, destroying many of them. So it was 
in a garden of thriving young espalier apple trees 
at this place. The bark of those that recovered 
from it had, in two or three years, grown very 
much over the injured places; and into these, in 
the month of March, I rubbed the berries of the 
mistletoe. 

During the summer I examined the trees, ex- 
pecting to find the berries germinating; in this I 
was disappointed, as also in the following spring. 
I now lost all hope of seeing the slant appear. 
However, in the April of the year following, the 
gardener ‘called my attention to two small pointed 
leaves projecting from the bark of many of the 
trees. These, on examination, I found to be a 
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sore of the long-looked-for mistletoe ; which, 
since that time, has been established in the garden. 
I am fully convinced these plants were produced 
from the berries I had inserted. I am disposed 
to think that the seed is never dropped in the 
muting of birds. I have noticed that when the 
berries are stripped from other trees and shrubs, 
those of the mistletoe have remained untouched. 
I conjecture that, except when pressed by hunger 
in severe weather, the birds never try the mistle- 
toe berry, which, from its glutinous nature, ad- 
heres to the beak, to clear off which the *y rub the 
beak on the rough bark, and thus may insert 4 
seed. W. E. 1 


Norwich. 





I was lately shown, growing most healthily on 
an apple tree, by Mr. Fruin, of Myrtle Cottage, 
Petersham, Surrey, some mistletoe that he had 
propagated by crushing a berry on to a bough, 
and allowing the seed to stick. The specimen 
that I saw was about ten years old: the growth, 
I was told, for the first year, was scarcely per- 
ceptible; but after that time the parasite throve 
apace. I may add, that I made the experiment 
in my own garden this — 

>», J. F. GAntition, 


It may be produced by inserting the berry under 
the bark of an apple tree with a knife, cutting up- 
wards to prevent the rain from lodging. As it 
grows on other trees I have no doubt inserting 
the seed would produce it on any trees on which 
it is a parasite; but on the apple I have seen it 
growing from inserted seed. A. Horr Wurrts. 





VERGUBRETUS, MANDUBRATUS, CASSIVELAUNUS. 
(2™4 §. iii. 91.) 


These are Latinized forms of Gaulish or Kymric 
words. Under Vergobretus Dufresne says: 

“Summus Magistratus apud /Eduos ut Auctor est 
Cesar, lib. 1. de Bello Gallico: Divitiacus et Lasco (Lisco) 
summo Magistratui preerant dui, qui creatur annuus, et 
vite necisque habet potestatem. Gloss Isodori: Virgobretus, 
nomen Magistratus. Virgobretus, habent etiam note Tyro- 
nis, p. 60. Etiamnum hodie Vierg dicitur supremus Ma- 
gistratus Augustoduni. De vocis etymo vide Goropium 
Bekanum in Gallicis, lib. 1. et 111., Hotomannum ad Cexsaris, 
lib. 1. et lib. vu. m. 6. Isaac’ Pontanum in Glos’, prisco- 
Gallico, Bochartum de Colon. Pheenic., pag. 79., &c., ed 
Schilteram in Gloss Teuton.” 


Vergobretus was the name of the chief magistrate 
among the Aidui. The remains of this Gaulish 
word are found in the three Gaelic words Ver go 
breith, more correctly Fear gu breith, i. e. “ Man 
for judgment,” “a great Judge.” In Kymric, 
Gwr-gyvraith (see Thierry). It is not impossible 
that dubratus in Mandubratus may be from the 
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same root (the Gael. man is a hand), or it may 
have been formed from breith and Mandu-bii, an 
ancient people of Gaul mentioned by Cesar, or 
from Veromandui or Viromandui, a people of Belgic 
Gaul mentioned by Pliny and Livy. Thierry 
thinks that Cassivelaunus (which is found written 
Casivellaunus and Cassibellinus) is more correctly 
Caswallawn, P.M. will find in ancient maps a 
town called Velauno-dunum, near Melo-dunum 
(Melun), also a people called the Velauni, near 
Avern (Auvergne). Ceasar mentions one of the 
Roman generals as Quintus Velanius. The Penny 
Cyclopedia, under “ Britannia,” says the town of | 
Cassivelaunus is supposed to have been Verulam. 

The tribes with whom the Romans in this expedi- 

tion became acquainted were, among others, the | 
Cassi, who were inhabitants of Cassio hundred, 
IIerts. That Cassivelanus was Prince of the Peo- 
ple called by Ptolemy Catyeuchlani (KatvevxAavo.), 
and by Dion Catuellani (Karoveddravo:), and by 
others Catnellani, who occupied the whole or part 
of Herts, Bucks, Beds, and Northamptonshire. 
We also find in Suetonius mention made of 
Cynobellinus (in Dion KuvoBeddwos), Cunobelin. 
But see Cesar, Bell. Gall., 5. ¢. 8., 7. c. 68.; 
Strabo, lib. 4.; Tac. An. lib. 14. ¢. 33.; Dion. 
Cass. lib. 60. 779.; Ptolemy, lib. 2. ¢. 3.; Plin., 
lib. 4. ¢. 17.; Camden (Hist. Brit.), 298. 977. ; 
Lamartinitre (Dict. Geog.); Roberts (Early | 
Hist. of Britain), 103.; Thierry (Hist. des Gau- 
lois), vol. i. (Introduction), also vol. iii. p. 2. ch. 7.; 
Penny Cye., “ Britannia;” Beda, and Polydorus, 
and Armstrong (Gael. Dict.). R.S. Cuarnock. 

Gray's Inn. 





“size” AND “ sIzINGs.” 
(2™ §. iii. 8.) 


Johnson, in the original edition of his Dic- 
tionary, gives “size, perhaps rather cize, from 
incisa, Latin; or from assise, French.” The first 
meaning given, for there are many, is that in | 
which we commonly use it, viz. “ bulk,” &c. The | 
second, which he presumes is derived from assise, 
he gives as meaning 
“a settled quantity. In the following passage it seems 
to signify the allowance of the table; whence they say a 
sizer at Cambridge : — 

oe. ° ° ° *Tis not in thee 

To cut off my train, to scant my sizes, 

And in conclusion to oppose the bolt 

Against my coming in.’— King Lear.” 
The third meaning is “figurative, bulk, condi- 
tion,” &c. The fourth, which Johnson says comes 
from siza, Italian, is “a viscous or glutinous sub- 
stance.” 

I see also the word sise, as contracted from 
assize, and used in reference to its legal meaning. 

In turning to cize, the meaning T see is vir- 
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tually the same as size in the first instance, though 
not expressed in the same terms ; in fact, Johnson 
appears to consider cize not only the same as size, 
but rather the original word. He derives it from 
incisa, 

Now turn to assize, and, amongst many mean- 
ings, find the sixth — 

“ Assize of bread, ale, &c., measure or quantity: thus 
it is said, when wheat is of such a price, the bread shall 
be of such assize.” 

This he derives from assise. 

From their probable derivations, I take assize 
and cize to be the oldest words: and size in all 
likelihood the same as cize, with merely the dif- 
ference of using an s instead of ac. Everybody 
well knows, that, until the publication of John- 
son's Dictionary, there were no fixed rules of 
orthography ; I think, therefore, this substitution 
may be easily accounted for. Or, allowing another 
possibility for the origin of size, take the above 
quotation from Johnson—“ when wheat is of such 
a price, the bread shall be of such assize” —and 
alter the last word assize into asize, a very pro- 
bable mode of spelling it, and again into a size, 
changing the a compound into a article, and 
making two words of it without losing the original 
meaning. 

I now come to my endeavour to reply to the 
inguiry of B. A. H, “whether size and sizings 
may not come from ciza?” Johnson gives no 
word ciza ; but, from the meaning of one assize— 
“a measure of bread, ale, &c.""—I consider they 
are derived from it; and ciza, like size and sizings, 
in this sense, merely a derivative, or perhaps I 
should more properly say, a contraction : or, ciza 
I think not unlikely a corrupt Anglo-Latinised 
word, derived from incisa (borrowing the meaning 
ascribed to it by B. A. H., in his quotation from 
Strype’s letter to his mother, from assize,) and 
retaining the terminal a of the original Latin 
word instead of e, according perhaps to a fancied 
scholar-like sound it might have. It is evidently, 
from its meaning, the same as size, used in the 
above quotation from King Lear. I do not mean 
though to accuse Strype of using ciza, which I 
consider may be a corrupt word, from its having 
a scholar-like sound: he was too great a scholar 
for that,—I suppose he used the word as he found 
it. Not being an Italian scholar, I know not if 
such a word is to be found in that language. If 
so, and if it has an approximate meaning, B. A. 
H.’s Query may be replied to by some, in a 
it: though I adhere to my own notions as stat 
above. 

The following quotations may interest some of 
the readers of “N. & Q.,” as showing the use of 
the three words, as differently spelt, but with the 
same meaning : — 

“ If no motion can alter bodies, that is, reduce them to 
some other cize or figure, then there is none of itself to 
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give them the cize or figure which they have.” — Grew’s 
Cormologia Sacra. 
“ On high hill top I saw a stately frame, 
An hundred cubits high by just assize, 
With hundred pillars.” 
Spenser’s Vision of Bellay. 

“ Objects near our view are thought greater than those 
of a larger size, that are more remote.” — Locks. 

The above words have brought me to consider 
the probable derivation of scissars, which some 
say is from cedo, some incido, and others scindo, 
Johnson has, I think, given aclue to the most likely 
of all derivations, in one way in which he spells 
the word, viz. sizers, as used by Tusser; from 
whose writings is the following quotation : — 

“ A buttrice and pincers, a hammer and naile, 
An apron and sizers for head and for tail.” 

This mode of spelling sizers at once denomi- 
nates their use. Shakspeare and Prior use scis- 
sars, but Tusser is the oldest writer. He wrote 
about 1532, if not before; and Shakspeare was 
not born till 1564, and Prior till 1664, Sizers is, 
I believe, the oldest mode of spelling. Henri. 





RELIABLE. 
(2™ §. iii. 28. 93.) 


I cannot accept J. C. J.’s law in the matter of 


this neological abortion, nor assent to his reasoning. 
As a purist, he may be right that Greek ter- 


minations should not be tacked to words of Latin | 


etymology, nor Latin terminations to Saxon de- 
rivatives; but as he admits this abuse to be be- 
yond remedy, I will pass at once to the real 
question, — which is, Whether an adjective can 
convey the meaning of the verb from which it 
directly derives, when disjoined from a preposi- 
tion inseparable from the verb itself. ‘The analogy 
of Latin does not hold. That is a language of 
inflections and declensions, tenses and cases, which 
perpetually supersede the necessity of prepositions 
and auxiliary verbs. Ours is a language entirely 
dependent on them. 

“You may rely the truth of the fact” is, for 
want of the necessary preposition, a sentence 
without meaning, — incomplete in its construction 
—and therefore nonsense. “The truth of the 
fact is reliable” must be equally unmeaning, in- 
complete and nonsensical. 

“The ending -ble, or able,” has” the force of a 
passive infinitive. Valuable, admirable, tolerable, 
&c. — to be valued, to be admired, to be tolerated, 
&c. Reliable is therefore “to be relied ” — not 
“to be relied upon.” You may just as well omit 
the verb as the preposition. Their union is in- 
dispensable to produce a meaning. 

“The mind may be acted upon by various influences.” 


, 


“ A man may be imposed upon by knaves.” 
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According to this theory of licence, to omit the 
preposition in newly inveuted adjectives, 

“ The mind is actable by various influences,” 

“A man is imposeable by knaves,” 
would be modes of expression just as proper and 
intelligible. 

J.C. J. asserts that “‘ Credo’ does not mean 
‘to believe’ at all.” How does he translate “Ccelo 
tonantem credidimus Jovem regnare?” It means, 
he says, “ to entrust,” “to commit.” No doubt, 
that is one of its meanings — and, in connexion 
with the dative which it governs, conveys and ex- 
presses the full force of that preposition which, in 
English, must be interposed bodily. 

* Quid credas, aut cui credas ?” writes Terence. 
There are the two senses in juxta-position, There 
is nothing omitted, or left to be supplied, in the 
“cui credas?” It is exactly equivalent to the 
English “ On whom can you rely?” 

No writer with pretensions to a correct style 
has hitherto made, or (as I conceive) ever will 
make use of this newspaper slip-slop, which, “ de- 
formed, unfinished, half made up,” has not even 
the apology of supplying a deficiency in the lan- 
guage, — but thrusts its mutilated stump into the 
place of “trustworthy,” a well authorised English 
word, which signifies all that “reliable” is in- 
tended, — but awkwardly fails, to convey. P. 





“THANKS BE TO THEE, 0 LORD.” 
(2™ S. iii. 98.) 

Mr. Exvtacomss, in making his demurrer to 
my Note, had forgotten the Query, — the origin 
of the verse (not suffrage) sometimes sung after 
the Gospel has been ended, — which is quite an- 
other point from the verse sung after the Gospel 
is named. I will therefore repeat my answer in 
another form. The latter verse, which was or- 
dered in King Edward's book, Bishop Cosin sug- 
gests, was probably omitted by the negligence of 
the printer. There is no doubt of it. 

1. The fourth Council of Toledo, a.p. 633. 
Can. XIL., forbade that, 

“ Laudes post Apostolum decantantur, priis quim Evan- 
gelium predicetur; dum canones precipiunt post apos- 
tolum non laudes sed Evangelium annuntiari.” 

And this decree was made in consequence of the 
Roman order for singing a Gradual between the 
Epistle and Gospel. In the English Church the 
Gradual was sung by two choristers “in pulpito” 
in the middle of the choir, or upon the steps of 
the sanctuary, and was followed by the Verse, and 
the Prose Tract or Sequence sung by the whole 
choir. The Gospel was then sung always on the 
north side: on Sundays and certain feasts “in 
— ;’ at other times “ad gradum chori.” In 


King Edward's Service-Book the Gradual, &c. 
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were omitted, and the people desired to say after 
the Gospel was named, “Glory be to Thee, O 
Lord.” 

2. But the Nicene Creed, by the present ru- 
bric, is to follow immediately after the Gospel is 
ended. Archbishop Laud, however, in the Scot- 
tish Liturgy introduced the Verse now in occasional 
use, “ Thanks be to Thee, O Lord, for this Thy 
holy Gospel.” It is enjoined by the Twenty-ninth 
Canon of the Church in Scotland, a.p. 1838. Such 
was my statement, which, with every respect for 
Mr. Extacomss, | must repeat. Iam not aware 
of any instance of the occurrence of any similar 
Doxology in this place ; probably Laud derived it 
from Bishop Andrewes, who seems to have in- 
serted here the Gradual formerly sung between 
the Epistle and the Gospel. 
St. Chrysostom, after the Epistle the priest said 
Elpfyn ool, and the deacon opia, while the choir 
responded “Alleluia.” The Latin Church pre- 
scribed a Verse, while the priest or deacon went 
up the steps of the roodloft to sing the Gospel. 
Bishop Andrewes, in his Notes on the Communion 
Office, suggests “ ‘Turodoyla, post Evangelium, 
Graduale ;” whilst the priest goes up from the 
door of the choir to read the Nicene Creed. So 
Bishop Cosin quotes him. While in the Lambeth 
MS. are subjoined to the rubric “ The Epistle and 
Gospel being ended, shall be said the Creed,” these 
words, “ Ad Laus Tibi, Domine.” Bishop Cosin, 


in his suggestions of corrections in the Book of 
Common Prayer, which appear to have been made | 


in the time ot Charles L., observes, — 

“ Neither is there any order after the naming of the 
Gospel for the people to say ‘Glory be to ‘Thee, O Lord,’ 
as hath been accustomed, and was specially ordered in 
King Edward’s time, together with ‘ Thanks be given to 
God,’ at the end of the Gospel. For uniformity and ad- 
vancement of our devotions herein, that order would be 
fitly here renewed.” 

And he proposed 4 rubric to this effect: “ At 
the end of the Gospel, he that readeth it shall say, 
* Thanks be to ‘hee, O Lord”” Hooker (Eccles. 
Pol. v. xxx. 3.) mentions the “Glory be to the 
Lord,” under the form of “ uttering certain words 
of acclamation.” See Keble’s edition, ii. 178. 

Mackenzie Watcort, M.A. 


MIDWIVES AND MAN-MIDWIVES. 
(2™ S. iii. 120.) 

Since I forwar.ied the Note to “N. & Q.” on 
the above subject, I remembered that Mercier, 
in his Tableau de Paris, had something to say 
thereon. On referring to the work in question, 1 
find more details than you would care to insert ; 
but the substance of the historical matter amounts 
to this: —At the commencement of the seven- 
teenth century, “accoucheurs” were scarcely 


In the Liturgy of 





known in France. Ladies of the royal families of 
Europe were the last to abandon the old fashion 
of employing women on the occasions referred to. 
Generally speaking, the matrons accepted the 
change of men for women reluctantly ; but be- 
came reconciled to it, by the superior ability and 
knowledge of the male practitioners. Down to 
the end of the last century, Spanish husbands 
had a considerable repugnance for a man who 
exercised this useful office. They agreed with the 
learned Hequet, who, at the beginning of the cen- 
tury, published a work entitled: De [Indécence 
aux Hommes daccoucher les Femmes. 

A law of Henry II. awarded death as thie 
penalty to be paid by any girl who, expecting to 
become a mother, should conceal the fact. ‘Tle 
law still existed, but it was laughed at, in Mer- 
cier’s time. In 1783, he gives these curious 
details : — 

“ Elle (la fille) dit qu’elle va & la campagne; mais elle 
n’a pas besoin de sortir de la ville, méme du quartier, pour 
se cacher et faire ses couches. Chaque rue offre une sage- 


Semme qui recoit les filles grosses. Un méme appartement 


est divisé en quatre chambres égales, au moyen de 
cloisons, et chacune habite sa cellule, et n’est point vue 
de sa voisine. L’appartement est distribué de manitre 
qu’elles demeurent inconnues l'une a l’autre. Elles se 
parlent sans se voir.” 

It was a singular rule of French law which de- 
creed death against the concealment of a birth, 
that the door of a midwife who received patients 
at her own house could not be forced, without a 
warrant from the highest authorities. The or- 
dinary fee paid by these abandoned Ariadnes was 
twelve francs a day. The “lady of the house” 
took the trouble of presenting the child for bap- 
tism. The priest was so accustomed to see her, 
that he recorded “illegitimate” without thinking 
of asking any questions, Mercier ascribes to these 
women, to the Foundling Hospital, and the Hotel 
Dieu, where poorer French patients were re- 
ceived, the rareness of infanticide in France. He 
adds, as a remarkable fact : — 

“C’est de voir quelquefois la fille d’une sage-femme 
servir sa mére dans des fonctions qui reveillent certaines 
idées, et au milieu de tant d’exemples de foiblesses, con- 
server sa chasteté intacte. Si elle tombe dans le pitge, 
ce ne sera pas faute d’avoir eu sous ses yeux des motifs 
propres & la retenir sur le bord du précipice ;” 

— an opinion which cannot be disputed. 


J. Doran. 





Replies ta Minor Quesies. 


Purver’s Translation of the Bible, sometimes 
called “ The Quaker's Bible” (2° §. iii. 108.) — 
J.C. Rost will find a good account of Purver and 
his translation of the Bible in a periodical called 
The British Friend, chiefly devoted to the inter- 
ests of the Society of Friends, No. IV., Glasgow, 
4th Month, 29th, 1843. Mr. Rust is in error 
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when he supposes that there were no Hebrew and | 
English grammars in Purver’s time: they were 
common from the reign of Elizabeth. Dr. Fother- 
gill gave Purver 1000/. for the copyright, and was | 
answerable for the cost of printing, which must 
have greatly exceeded 2007., mentioned by Mr. 
Rust. It is an attempt to improve our national 
version, rather than a new translation, and is 
highly creditable to a self-educated poor shoe- 
maker, who to improve himself turned school- 
master. The notes are numerous, pertinent, and 
limited to the sense of the text. Grorce Orror. 


St. Paul's Journey to Damascus (2™ S. iii. 89.) 
— The general practice of artists has been to re- 
present Saul as falling from a horse; but it was 
natural for them to prefer the grandest and most 
picturesque mode of representation. Painters 
and sculptors in such matters are of small au- 
thority. St. Augustin insinuates that Saul tra- 
velled on foot, as best became a rigid Pharisee. | 
Moreover, he was led by the hand into Damascus; | 
whereas it would have been quite easy for him to 
sit on his horse, though blind, the horse in that 
case being led carefully. F.C. H. 


Northaw (2 §. iii. 11.) — This place I find 
mentioned in Speed’s England Described, 1627, 
and in the folio edition of Camden's Britannia, 
under the name of “ North-hall, Casho. Herts.” 
The Villare Anglicum of that “painfull and 
learned antiquarie Sir Henry Spelman, 1656,” has 
it “* Northaw, Cast. Herts.” 123. 

Birmingham. 


Books Burnt (2™ §S. iii. 79.) — Mr. Simpson, 
in sending an extract from the Cambridge Chro- 
nicle, which gives an account of Mr. J. Comley, of 
Norwich, publicly burning a large bale of his 
works, says he knows nothing of the circumstance 
beyond the simple fact of seeing the paragraph in 
the paper. In The Reasoner of February 1, 1857, 
it is stated on the authority of a correspondent in 
Norwich, that the books burnt were not, as might 
be supposed from the newspaper paragraph, pub- 
lications expressing heterodox or infidel opinions, 
but only “ bills containing enormous puffs about 
tea, importing, in various ways, that his establish- 
ment was a branch of the Great European Tea 
Company, possessing enormous advantages, &c. ;" 
also window blinds painted to the same effect. 

James J. LAMB. 


Underwood Cottage, Paisley. 


Canonicals worn in Public (2™ §. ii. 479.) — 
The Rev. Daniel Moore, Golden Lecturer, and 
incumbent of Camden district, Camberwell, al- 
ways proceeds robed to the place whence he 
intends to preach in the open air. I have some- 
times had the pleasure of walking with him on 
such occasions. *; THRELKELD. 
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William the Conqueror’s Joculator (2™ S. ii. 
111.) —I beg to inform A. that the name of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror’s joculator has descended to 
posterity. It was Berdic. He not only had 
three towns, but also five carucates of land, and all 
rent-free. These particulars will be found in the 
first volume of Domesday Book, p. 162., being the 
first page relative to the county of Gloucester, 
where the entry stands thus: 

“ Berdic joculator regis h’t. iii. uillas, et ibi. v. car’. nil 
redd’.” 
It does not appear what were the names of Ber- 
dic’s towns. W.e. WF. 


Somerset House. 


James Baynes, Painter in Water-Colours (2™ S. 
iii. 117.) — James Baynes may have been one of 
the many exhibitors at the only show of the 
period, the Royal Academy, and his works may 
have been, like those of many others, as Dayes, 
and Groombridge, and Storer, and Hakewill, 
“ gentle and pleasing transcripts of home scenery,” 
and may have attracted attention at the Exhibi- 
tion; but we cannot name him with Sandby, who, 
at his birth, was already a leading landskip painter, 
and at the head of the School of Exhibitors at 
the Society of the Artists of Great Britain at the 
“great room at Spring Gardens,” and indeed at 
the Society of Arts, which was opened with the 
first gathering of the day in 1760. Now as the 
said Baynes came into the dark world of British 
art in 1766, how can he be placed on the same 
horizon with Sandby, even though he may have 
been the master of Sass or Harding? Will Luxe 
Liner be so good as to give us the year of Mr. 
Baynes’s exhibitions, either in water or oil, that 
we may know more of his early “ gentle master.” 

MAwILsTIcK. 

Spinettes (2™ S, iii. 111.) —The last spinette I 
ever saw existed at Rumsey Place, Crickhowel ; 
I think as late as the year 1820. I know not 
what became of it after that date, nor have I now 
the means of tracing it. The last allusion to such 
an instrument that I now recollect was in Miss 
Ferrier’s Marriage, published about 1818 or 1819. 

Vryan Ruecep. 

Trafalgar Veterans (2™ §S. iii. 18. 76. 118.) — 
It may save some trouble to those who are in- 
terested in ascertaining the number of survivors 
in England, and spare your columns the loads of 
letter-press that may be consumed in giving in- 
dividually the name and address of each gallant 
officer as it is handed to you by his friends and 
neighbours, if you will state generally in your 
next Number, that a reference to The New 
Nary List, published by Parker, Furnival, & 
Parker, Whitehall, will disclose the name of every 
commissioned officer at present on the Active or 


| the Retired List who served under Lord Nelson 
' 
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at Trafalgar. Such officers are distinguished in 
the List by a (T) prefixed to their names. 

Is it possible that Don Xavier Ulloa was the 
last survivor in Spain of the battle of Trafalgar ? 
Our own heroes seem to be longer-lived; for we 
have still several officers surviving who served in 
Lord Howe's fleet in the actions of May and June 
1, 1794, and are distinguished in The New Navy 
List by an (H) prefixed. Vayan Ruecep. 


“ How do Oysters make their Shells ?” (2° S. 
ii. 228.)—I have seen no answer to the above 
Query of Mr. Horr Wurre. It is a curious in- | 
quiry, not only how oysters, but how such shells as 
those of the gigantic Chama are formed, seeing 
that, according to the best analyses of sea-water, 
so small a quantity of lime has been discovered 
therein. 

The following analyses are from the Penny Cy- 
clopedia, Article Sea-water, by Laurens, and 
Schwitzer of Brighton : — 


“ Mediterranean Sea, (Laurens.) 


Water - - - - 959-06 
Com, Salt - . - - 27°22 
Chilo. Mag. - - - - 614 
Sul. Mag. - - - - 7-02 
Sul, Lime - - - ° 0-15 
Carb. Do, - - - - 0-09 
Carb. Mag. - - - - O11 
Do. Acid - - - - 0-20 
Potash - - - - 0-01 


1000-00 








“ Brighton. (Schwitzer.) 


Water - - - 964°74372 
Chilo. Soda - - - - 27°05948 
Chl. Soda - - - - 3°66658 
Do. Pot. - - - - 0°76552 
Brom. Mag. - . . 0°02929 
Sulph. Do. - - - - 2°29578 
Do. Lime - - - - 1-40662 


Carb. Do. - - - 0°03301 








A repetition of the inquiry may attract the 
notice of some correspondent capable of throwing 
light on the subject. R. W. 


Filius Populi: Note from Wolverhampton (2™ S. 
iii. 107.) —I send you an extract which I copied | 
many years ago from the Register of Births for 
the parish of Lawrence Waltham, in Berkshire. 
So far as I can recollect there is no other similar 
entry in the same volume, though several notices 
of children baseborn occur. 

Though there can be no doubt of the meaning 
of the words “ filii filieque populi,” my entry con- 
tains more particulars than your Wolverhampton 
Note; and one question remains unanswered : 
Why the practice, if used at all, was so rarely | 
adopted : 

“1667. Anne the daughter of Mary Cardless and of 
the people borne Nov*. the-15, 1667, bapt. Nov*. the 26. | 
(She made oath, did the mother, at Peter Hulbert’s at | 


“o 
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Southlake, to Culonell Rich, Nevile, Esqre. and to Will. 
Barker of Sonning, Esqre, that John Ford, sonne of 
Thomas Ford of White Waltham gott it on St. Valen- 
tine’s day before.) ” 
BrayBRooke. 

“ Aurea Catena Homeri” (2™ S. iii. 63. 81. 
104.) — Amongst the old writers, Errtonnacu has 
omitted Massinger’s allusion (Bondman, Act II. 
Sc. 3.): 

Marullo, “ Equal Nature fashioned us 
All in one mould. The bear serves not the bear, 
Nor the wolf the wolf; twas odds of strength in tyrants, 
That plucked the first link from the Golden Chain 


| With which that ‘Turse or Tuines* bound in the world,” 


Bacon has: 

“ When a man seeth the dependence of causes, and the 
works of Providence, then, according to the allegory of 
the poets, he will easily believe that the highest link of 
Nature’s chain must needs be tied to the foot of Jupiter's 
chair.” — Adv. of Learning, 1828, p. 12. 

TARELKELD. 

Cambridge. 


Mice and Music (2™ S. iii. 87.) —I have read 
in some work on Natural History, the name of 
which has escaped my memory, of mice being 
charmed by music in the same way which Turet- 
KELD mentions. The story was somewhat as 
follows. Some gentlemen on board ship were 
whiling away their time with music on a piano- 
forte, when they were surprised to see a mouse 
appear on the instrument, exhibiting signs of 
ecstacy and delight, more or less, according as the 
air was cheerful or plaintive. This lasted for some 
time, but at last on an air of a more plaintive cast 
than the preceding ones being played, the poor 
mouse, after a few more delirious expressions of 
delight, suddenly dropped down dead. 

I do not remember any more instances of this, 
but perhaps this may help to corroborate the 
statement of THRELKELD. Exemite. 


Do Bees use Soot ? (2™ §, iii. 12.) — Being, 
like your correspondent D., an old bee-keeper, I 
agree with him in questioning the truth of the 
assertion that bees use soot for any purpose what- 
ever; but I can easily believe that the opium- 
eater may have heard them in the cottage chim- 
neys. Will D. accept the following conjecture as 
to their business there ? 

It is a fact which I have often verified by ob- 
servation that, in the swarming season, many bees, 
apparently begrimed with soot, may be seen about 
the hives; and it is alsc well known that swarms, 


| on coming off, frequently settle in chimneys. Are 
| they led thither by chance? Or may not our 


black friends have been employed in looking out 
the moo of their future abode? I know many 
bee-keepers who are of the latter opinion. In- 

* A literal translation of Ens Entium, as Mason re- 
marks. 
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deed, an old neighbour of mine used frequently | 
to tell me that he was daily expecting a particular | 
hive to swarm, because he had seen a number of | 
sweeps going into it. D. A. | 

Arbroath. 


Cambridge Jeux d Esprit (1"* S. xii. 52. 154.) 
— To the list furnished by Mr. Bares may be 
added — 

“ Sketches of Cantabs, by John Smith (of Smith Hall), 


gent., with two illustrations by Hablot K. Browne. Lon- | 
don, 1850.” 
lu. B. 


Index Motto (2™ §. iii. passim).— 1 have just 
met with these verses in an old book ; they seem 
to deserve a place in “ N. & Q.” appurtenant to 
many communications on Indezes. 


“ In Laudem Indicum. 
(Parodia Horat. ode 1. lib. ii.) 


“ Tantus haud libro decor est, valorque 
Abdita multis, studiose lector, 
Indicis justi nisi comprobato 

Splendeat usu. 

“ Claret hinc dius Maro; claret xvo, 
Notus indoctos Juvenalis, atque 
Flaccus; et sic indicibus libellos 

Fama celebrat. 


“ Rectius sic invenias petendo 
Quod velis, quam si faciem, evolutis 
Paginis, omnem videas, utrumque et 
Servias ista. 





“ Decipit fidens sibi sepe pri-zn, 
Nec petitum dat, nisi certa menti 
Obiret norma indicis, atque pellat 
Inde timorem, 
“ Redditum quodcumque suo locorum, 
Excidens menti dubio labanti, 
Monstrat Index, indeque quemque falsis 
Dedocet uti. 
“ Vocibus, sedemque locumque tutum 
Deferrens istis; placidamque mentem, 
Qui Indicis librorum oculo irretorto - 
Spectat amatos.” 
GEORGE. 
“ Acombleth” (2™ §. iii. 30.) —In the French 
language there is a word, comb/é, which signifies 
“raised to the highest pitch of ;” and in reply to 
the Query of J. B., I would suggest that acombleth 
is derived from it. “<A horse that acombleth,” i.e. 
“ @ horse that prances or rears.” I have searched 
in vain for the word in many dictionaries and 
cyclopedias, as also in an old edition of the 
Sportsman's Dictionary ; but even there, there is 
no such word. Ilenr1. 


“ What was the largest Sum ever given for a 
Picture ? (2™ S. iii. 110.) — Though not a direct 
answer to Curusert Bepr’s Query, it is interest- 
ing, in vindication of the love of art in our own 
country, to notice the extravagant price offered 
some years since for the “ Raising of Lazarus,’ by 
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Sebastian del Piombo,—a picture which has now, 
I believe, found a resting-place in our National 
Gallery. It was formerly in the possession of the 
Duke of Orleans, who is said to have purchased it 
for 24,000 francs. It subsequently became the 
property of Mr. Angerstein for 3,500/., and by him 
the large sum of 20,0007. was refused when ten- 
dered by Mr. Beckford of Fonthill Abbey ; his 
demand being five per cent. in addition to the 
amount stated. Joun Booxer. 


Mayors Re-elected (2™ S. ii. 384. 477. ; iii. 99.) 
— John Spencer was four times mayor of Galway, 
1665-68 ; Theodore Russell, twelve times, 1674- 
85; Denis Daly, seven times, 1769-88; Peter 
Daly, five times, 1778-99 ; Hyacinth Daly, twelve 
times, 1779—1816 ; Denis Bowes Daly, ten times, 
1784—1812; and James Daly, five times, 1804- 
19. (Hardiman’s History of Galway, pp. 217-29.) 

Asana. 


Ecclesiastics employed in State Affairs (2™ S. iii. 
p- 91.)—Bishop Robinson was not the last clerical 
statesman: Charles, first Earl of Liverpool, was 
in deacon’s orders. (Wraxall's Memoirs, vol. ii. 
p- 210.) Mackenzie Watcort, M.A, 





Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Mr. Kemble is a man of uncommon and original power, 
and his State Papers and Correspondence illustrative of 
the Social and Political State of Europe from the Revo- 
lution to the Accession of the House of Hanover, (8v0., 
J. W. Parker & Son), is a most able and important vo- 
lume. Besides an historical introduction, which lays 
open the general state of Europe in a masterly way, the 
work contains — prefixed to its several divisions — various 
biographical notices of the most interesting kind. Those 
of the Electress Sophia of Hanover, Elizabeth Charlotte 
Duchess of Orleans, Madame de Rocklitz, Count Schulen- 
burg, Patkul and Cavalier, are models of this kind of 
writing. The letters themselves are of varied interest. 
The names of some of the writers — Leibnitz, the Electress 
Sophia, Bishop Burnet, Thomas Burnet, Sir Isaac Newton, 
the Duchess of Marlborough, Caroline Princess of Wales, 
afterwards Queen of George II. —are sufficient to exhibit 
the importance of the contents. We have no room for 
extracts, or we should not feel the slightest difficulty in 
selecting passages of interest. ‘The two accounts given of 
an interview between the Electress Sophia and the Czar 
Peter would certainly be amongst the extracts we should 
make. The Electress and her daughter Sophia Charlotte 
of Prussia wrote to their correspondents separate accounts 
of this great event. The people collected in crowds around 
the place appointed for receiving the Russian autocrat. 
The bashful Czar could not face the glances of a Hano- 
verian mob, whereupon the Elector dispersed the crowd 
with the soldiers of his guard, and the Czar slipped unob- 
served into the palace, and ran up a private staircase to his 
appointed room. Introduced to the ladies of the Electoral 
House, he buried his face in his hands, and for some time 
was silent and confused. But the Electress and Sophia Char- 
lotte took him, one on each side, and determined to over- 
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come his shyness. The mother plied him with questions ; | 
the daughter was gay and talkative. It was fun to them 
to observe his extraordinary grimaces, his general boorish- 
ness, and the fact, which both the ladies lament ex- 
tremely, that he had never had “a master to teach him 
to eat cleanly.” The younger lady made an obvious 
impression. She and the Czar exc hanged snuff- boxes, 
and became the warmest of friends. As the evening 
wore on, his heart opened. Music was introduced. ‘The 
Czar tolerated Ferdinando and admired Quirini, but 
admitted that his taste ran on ship-building and fire- 
works. He boasted of having worked at the former art, 
and made the ladies feel the callosities which labour had 
produced on his hands. When the wine began to take 
effi he became more jovial. Before he stood up to 
dance, he hunted in vain throughout his train for a 
pair of gloves. But the want did not dismay him. As 
midnight approached, his mirth ran “ fast and furious.” 
He sent, like King Stephen, for his own “fiddlers 
three,” tgught the ladies the dances of his native wilds, 
and, in the fervour of his joviality, handed brimming 
goblets of wine to the members of the Electoral Court, to 
his attendants, and to the musicians. The attendants 
repaid the liberality of their master. The Czar and the 
ladies kept up the entertainment until four o’clock in the 
morning [he atgendants then adjourned for a more 
private carouse, an d Coppenstein e arned a superb pelisse 
sitting uj) all night with the principal Mus- 
covites, and by the care with which be toppled them into 
their carriages when they resumed their journey on the 
following l drunk. Many pictures 


morning —all dead 
gleaned from Mr. Kemble’s 


of sable Ss by 


equally curious might be 
admirable volume. 

When noticing Dr. Bliss’s Reliquie Hearniana, we little 
thought that we should have to record that so great was | 
the anxiety to secure copies, that the whole impression, | 
with the exception of some few copies on large paper, 
was sold within a month. 

The London and Middlesex Archeological Society held 
their General Meeting on Wednesday, at the Gallery of 
British Artists, when the chair was taken by the Dean of 
Westminster. The following papers were read: 1. Mid- 
dlesex at the time of the Domesday Survey; by Edward 
Griffith, -sq., F.R.S. Walks in the City; No. 1. Bi- 
shopsgate Ward; by the Rev. Thomas Hugo, M.A., 
F.S.A. 3. Monumental Brasses of London and Middle- 
sex, Part II.; by the Rev. Charles Boutell, M.A.,— to the 
great satisfaction of a very crowded room. The Society 
is doing its work well, and is obviously now firmly esta- 
blished. 
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